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Editor’s Note: The situation here under examination is highly controversial, 
not to say inflammable. It is one on which the Institute of Pacific Relations as 
an international body necessarily takes no stand. PACIFIC AFFAIRS, while 
being in no sense reflected editorially in the following study, is nevertheless 
glad to present this serious inquiry by a dispassionate outside observer into a 
difficult and intricate case, believing that every possible ray of light shed upon 
an obscure situation leads ultimately to greater clarity of thought concerning It. 

Mr. C. Walter Young, who recently accepted a position in The George Wash- 
ington University, following his return from three years abroad in the Far East 
and Europe under the Willard Straight Fellowship for Chinese Studies, has made 
intensive field studies of problems in Manchurian economics and politics. During 
1925 to 1927 Mr. Young was in north China. During the summer of 1926 and for 
the greater part of 1927 he made his headquarters in Dairen, South Manchuria, 
while he was engaged with his researches on Manchurian subjects. Following 
his return from Leyden University, Holland, Mr. Young was a lecturer on Far 
Eastern History in Harvard University for the Summer School of 1928. He par- 
ticipated in the round-table discussions on Manchuria and the Far East at the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown during August. Mr. Young during 1922-23 
was a lecturer in Japan and for the two years following was on the faculty of 
political science at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He is now engaged 
with further research in international relations of Manchuria. 


Manchuria has long been considered the international cockpit of the 
Far East, and rightly so. Periodically the Three Eastern Provinces assume 
in world politics a position which compels attention. Upon those occasions 
there is a veritable chorus of correspondents and students of affairs whose 
discoveries are heralded in the press and international conferences with the 
preface that Manchuria has assumed a position in world affairs which is 
menacing, that Manchuria has become “the danger spot of the Far East” or 
even “the most dangerous question in world politics.” The echo of this 
chorus in itself should be loud enough to cause thinking observers of affairs 
in the Far East particularly to recognize that Manchuria does not “assume” 
or “become” a dangerous question, but rather that it remains a dangerous 
question, the most dangerous, in fact, of all international issues in the Far 
East. It is, or may become, a territorial issue, and as such has abiding 
qualities. The international interests of the powers involved are vested and 
historic; they grow; they never disappear. 

Moreover, the “Manchurian Question” is not one but a complex series 
of questions which are capable of solution neither by courts of arbitration 
nor other interference of disinterested powers. There is a conflict of right 
versus right in Manchuria, not of right versus wrong. Adequately to 
appreciate the character of the entire problem it would be necessary to have 
a clear conception of all the international interests of the powers, not alone 
of those of China and Japan, but of Russia, Great Britain, the United States, 
as well as France and Germany. On the ground that the powers most 
vitally concerned, however, are Japan and China there perhaps need be no 
apology for treating at length the position of Japan, which is contested by 
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China, and the relations of both to the territory over which two major wars 
have been fought in our recent history. The recent events which have 
focused world attention on Manchuria are those which most vitally concern 
China and Japan. 

Manchuria again compelled international attention during the summer of 
1928 when a series of new developments necessitated an entirely new 
orientation of view with respect to the international interests particularly 
of Japan. “In the realm of international affairs no single matter is of such 
importance to China and to the world at large at the present moment as the 
fate of Manchuria” wrote Nicholas Roosevelt, a-keen observer of Far 
Eastern diplomacy, during July.1_ Similar statements might be quoted to 
characterize no less than four other episodes or periods in the history of 
Manchurian diplomacy since 1895. In consequence of each of these the 
changed circumstances in Manchuria have necessitated four complete changes 
in point of view adequately to evaluate the new conditions. 

Those problems which have arisen out of the international interests of 
Russia, Japan, and, to a lesser degree, of other powers in Manchuria, 
assumed one form following the intervention of Germany, France and 
Russia (at the principal instigation of the last) in 1895 by which they com- 
pelled Japan to forfeit their cession of the Liaotung peninsula. When Japan 
defeated Russia in 1905, and secured through the treaty of Portsmouth and 
the Sino-Japanese treaty of 1905 with its attendant protocols the rights 
which Russia had acquired in South Manchuria previously, a second orienta- 
tion of international interests in Manchuria was effected. The Sino-Japanese 
treaties and exchanges of notes of 1915, following the submission of the 
so-called “Twenty-one Demands” on China during the Great War, necessi- 
tated a reorientation of those international interests consequent upon the 
acquisition by Japan of additional rights in Manchuria. Of these the prin- 
cipal were the extensions to ninety-nine years of the leases of the South 
Manchuria Railway and the Antung-Mukden line, together with that of Port 
Arthur and Dairen, which latter have been interpreted by Japan to mean the 
Liaotung peninsula, referred to now as the “Kwantung Leased Territoty.” 

The Washington Conference, while not altering materially the status quo 
ante in Manchuria in regard to these most fundamental Japanese acquisitions 
of 1915, nevertheless marked a fourth stage differentiated from the former 
by the signing of the Nine Power treaty relating to principles and policies 
to be followed in matters pertaining to China, and by the voluntary declara- 
tions on the part of Japan as to their policy in Manchuria. The former, 
by securing treaty sanction to postulates of the open-door policy which were 
included in a new and more comprehensive definition of that policy, without 
being retroactive in its application, created a more definite measure with 
which to interpret and to test the policies of all the powers concerned in 
Manchuria. Practical considerations have so far prevented any attempts 
on the part of interested powers to test the Japanese declarations that the 
latter would not prevent the participation by the International Banking Con- 
sortium in financing certain railway projects in Manchuria for the Chinese 
Government. 

From the Washington Conference until the present certain events have 
occurred in Manchuria, such as the progressive recovery by China since 1924 
of rights held by Russia in the Chinese Eastern Railway and the new efforts 
on the part of the Chinese to build railways independent of any foreign 


*The New York Times, August 5, 1928, p. 4; Mr. Roosevelt’s interesting article in 
the New York Times Magazine, August 19, 1928, is also pertinent. 
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capital, events which, though not unimportant, cannot in themselves be said 
to have necessitated an entirely new interpretation of the interests of the 
powers in Manchuria, more particularly of those of Japan. The success of 
the Nationalist armies, however, in the capture of Peking and the defeat of 
the Mukden faction in May and June of 1928, together with the mysterious 
murder of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the generalissimo of the Mukden armies 
and the dictator of North China, were events of sufficient significance in 
their effect on Manchuria to warrant the assertion that we have now entered 
into a fifth, and greatly altered stage, in the evolution of the “Manchurian 
Question.” 

Whatever may be the future of the Nationalist Government in China, 
those events which have already occurred since their assumption of control 
in Peking in July have drawn to a focus certain long pending problems con- 
cerning Manchuria, or have actually created new ones, so that any attempt 
to clarify this new situation must take into account a series of entirely new 
facts. Of these the principal are: (1) the diplomatic relations of Japan 
and the new Nationalist Government on questions other than those relating 
especially to Manchuria, such as the matter of recognition of the Nanking 
Government, tariff revision and the problem of extraterritoriality, as well 
as such developments as the “Tsinanfu Incident” of May 1928; (2) the 
necessity for a change in Japanese policy to take into account the fact that 
no longer is it possible to deal solely or directly with the Mukden Govern- 
ment in matters pertaining to Manchuria; and (3) the possible role of 
Russia, either in consequence of a rapprochement with Japan or of a new 
relation which it is not impossible may develop between the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment and their recently rejected Russian neighbors whose interests in 
Mongolia have a direct bearing on Japan’s policies in Manchuria. 


Tue New PuHaseE 1n SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The events which have transpired to create this entirely new phase in 
the relations of China and Japan with respect to Manchuria, and less obvi- 
ously in the international relations of all the powers with interests there, 
are intimately associated with the military successes of the Nationalist 
armies in China proper. The first of these events which has bearing on the 
Manchurian situation was the clash between Japanese and Nationalist sol- 
diers in Shantung which gave rise to what is now known as the “Tsinanfu 
Incident.” In consequence of an established policy of dispatching troops to 
Shantung for the announced purpose of protecing the lives and property 
of Japanese subjects, the Japanese Government had sent some 15,000 troops 
to that province by the first of June, 1928. Chiang K’ai-shek (Chiang Chieh- 
shih), commander-in-chief of the Nationalist armies which were advancing 
toward Peking, sought to avoid an open clash with the Japanese, but failed 
to prevent a subordinate general from permitting his troops to enter Tsinan. 
The ensuing unfortunate bombardment of Tsinan by the Japanese troops 
during May widened the breech between the Nationalists and the Japanese 
Government, furnished the impetus for another anti-Japanese boycott, and 
by so doing served to intensify that animosity which makes the Sino- 
Japanese impasse over Manchuria still less capable of immediate solution. 
Both sides have made liberal use of tales of atrocities committed by the 
adversary. Both Governments have filed their versions of the “Tsinan 
Incident” with the Secretary General of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Whatever may have been the truth of the report that General Chiang K’ai- 
shek had sought to prevent the entrance of Chinese troops into Tsinan in 
consequence of a modus vivendi previously arranged with Japan, there is 
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no doubt but that the subsequent policy of the Nanking Government, as 
exhibited by the sudden attempt of the new foreign minister, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, to abrogate the Sino-Japanese treaty of 1896, was directly influenced 
by the “Tsinan Incident,” the settlement of which seems now to be as 
remote as five months ago.! 
THE CAPITULATION OF PEKING TO THE NATIONALISTS 

Japan took no measures to interfere with the occupation of Peking by 
the Nationalist armies and during June the forces of Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
retired toward Manchuria. The Japanese Government did issue warnings 
both to Marshal Chang and to Nanking, that Japan could countenance no 
disturbance in Manchuria which would endanger Japanese interests there. 
This announcement might be interpreted as a harbinger of the definition 
of Japanese policy which followed shortly thereafter. The occupation of 
Peking (renamed Pei-p’ing or “Northern Peace”) gave the Nationalist 
Government nominal control of all China proper. Manchuria, however, 
remained under the control of the Mukden group of whom General Chang 
Hsueh-liang, son of Marshal Chang, became the head, following the mys- 
terious bombing in Mukden of the private car of the Mukden generals which 
resulted in the death of Marshal Chang Tso-lin and of certain members of 
his staff. 

DeatH oF MarsHAL CHANG A VITAL Factor 

The death of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, with whom Japan had long had 
intimate relations and through whom Japan had been accustomed to nego- 
tiate for settlement of outstanding questions pertaining to Manchuria, is 
perhaps the most important single event in the political history of Manchuria 
in a decade. The toga of the dictator has been inherited by the son, General 
Chang Hsueh-liang, though the power of his sceptre is recognized now only 
within the confines of the Three Eastern Provinces, a power which in the not 
far distant future may be shaken by his own subordinates or other malcontents. 
The late Chang Tso-lin while ensconced in Peking as Ta Yuan Shuai, or mili- 
tary dictator, showed himself to be less amenable to Japanese influence than 
while he remained in Mukden. The son, Chang Hsueh-liang, who is far 
less self-assertive and capable than his father, and more inclined to com- 
promise with the Nationalist group, undertook to negotiate with the Nanking 
Government an agreement whereby he might retain control over internal 
administration in Manchuria in return for granting to the Nanking Govern- 
ment control over foreign relations, Manchuria to be placed nominally under 
the Nationalist flag. 


JAPANESE ASSERTION OF RIGHT TO KEEP THE PEACE IN MANCHURIA 


At this juncture the Japanese Government early in August dispatched 
Baron Gonsuke Hayashi as special envoy to Mukden with the object of 
warning Chang Hsueh-liang against his intended move to place Manchuria 
under the nominal control of the Nationalist Government of Nanking. 
Japan’s strong “advice,” coming after representations directed to the same 
end by Mr. Kyujiro Hayashi, Japanese consul general at Mukden, had the 
immediate effect of causing General Chang Hsueh-liang to delay indefinitely 
any attempt at compromise with Nanking, while the subsequent negotiations 
between Baron Hayashi and representatives of General Chang secured for 
Japan certain commitments from the Mukden general suggested by the 
declaration of Mr. K. Hayashi made on his arrival in Tokyo in September that 


a *See Dr. Harold S. Quigley’s “Chinese Nationalists Occupy Peking,” in Current 
History, July 1928. 
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“They will respect the special rights and interests of Japan in the Three 
Eastern Provinces.” ! 

Japan’s assertion of the right to keep the peace in Manchuria to protect 
Japanese interests there came not without previous indication that such a 
definite policy would be pursued. On May 18, in a note to the Nanking 
Government which was also communicated to Chang Tso-lin, Japan clearly 
anticipated this assertion of policy by declaring: 

“The Japanese Government attaches the utmost importance to the 
maintenance of peace and order in Manchuria and is prepared to do all 
it can to prevent the occurrence of any such state of affairs as may 
disturb that peace and order or constitute the probable cause of such a 
disturbance. In these circumstances should disturbances develop 
further in the direction of Peking and Tientsin and the situation become 
so menacing as to threaten the peace and order of Manchuria, Japan 
may possibly be constrained to take appropriate, effective steps for the 
maintenance of peace and order in Manchuria.” 2 
Equally, the opposition of the Nanking Government to the stand taken 

by Japan in prevailing upon General Chang Hseuh-liang not to form a close 
union with Nanking might have been anticipated by that Government’s reply 
on May 30th to the Japanese note, which countered: 

“The Nationalist Government, in view of the commercial importance 
of the Three Eastern Provinces and the large number of foreign nation- 
als resident in them, will take proper and satisfactory measures for the 
maintenance of peace and order, so that both Chinese and foreigners may 
enjoy full protection. This responsibility rests solely with the Nation- 
alist Government. ... 

“These measures (announced as contemplated by Japan) not only 
constitute interference in China’s domestic affairs, but also a flagrant 
violation of the principle of mutual respect for territorial sovereignty, 

a principle well established in international law. Such measures the 

Nationalist Government can never recognize, It is the earnest hope 

of the Nationalist Government that the Japanese Government, for the 

maintenance of the permanent friendship of the two countries, will avoid 

actions that would impair the development of amicable relations.” 


NANKING CANCELLATION OF SINO-JAPANESE TREATY oF 1896 


Moreover, the action of the Japanese Government in preventing the 
compromise agreement between Mukden and Nanking is closely related to 
the action of the Nationalist Government in giving notice to Japan on July 
19, 1928 of the abrogation by China of the Sino-Japanese treaty of com- 
merce and navigation of 1896. Japan’s reply to that note of the Nationalist 
Government, delivered on July 31, contested the right of Nanking to abrogate 
unilaterally a treaty which, under Article 26 of the treaty, could “neither be 
abrogated nor terminated without special mutual consent.”” The Japanese 
Government branded the summary action of Dr. C. T. Wang, foreign min- 
ister for Nanking, as an “outrageous act, disregarding good faith between 
the nations” and declared that if that action of Nanking was to be but a 
prelude to similar action with respect to other outstanding treaty obligations 
then Japan reserved the right to “take such measures as they deem suitable 
for safeguarding their rights and interests assured by the treaties.”* The 
bearing of this controversy over treaty revision and abrogation on Sino- 


* Trans-Pacific (Tokyo), September 15, 1928, a 15; also bi New York Times, 
August 14, 1928; The Far Eastern Review (Shang i), ‘August, 1 

* Current History, July, 1928, p. 702. 

* The Boston Transcript, August 9, 1928; The New York Times, August 26, 29, 1928; 
see Dr. Harold S. Quigley, “Dangerous Issues Between China and Japan,” in Current 
History, October, 1928. 
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Japanese interests in Manchuria is evident. The Japanese Government 
have since taken the position that to permit China to cancel unilaterally a 
treaty which is the basis of important Japanese rights in China, among them 
extraterritoriality, would constitute a dangerous precedent with regard to 
Japanese rights in Manchuria under the treaties with China. They have in 
mind not only the host of railway agreements entered into between Japan 
and the former Peking Government, but the most fundamental of all the 
treaties bearing on Manchuria, those bearing on the leases for the South 
Manchuria Railway and the Kwantung Leased Territory extended in 1915. 


THE Status Quo In MANCHURIA 


The situation as it presents itself to an observer in October, 1928, is 
much as follows. The Japanese Government has asserted the right to pro- 
tect her interests in Manchuria against what Japan considers to be an 
imminent danger of plunging Manchuria into the civil strife that has pre- 
vailed in other parts of China. To do this Japan has taken a position which 
clearly prevents Manchuria from becoming united with the rest of China 
under the Nationalist Government. The Mukden Government, even more 
than that of the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin, is made directly subservient 
to the wishes of Japan with regard to Manchuria. General Chang Hsueh- 
liang “has his hands tied” by Japan. In return he is protected from invasion 
of his fief by the Nationalists—his recent enemies who now include the 
“Young General” nominally within a committee of the Nanking Govern- 
ment! The Nanking Government, while retreating somewhat from the 
strong position taken by their foreign minister in the matter of abrogation 
of the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty, have given no indication of com- 
promising with regard to Manchuria to safeguard Japan’s asserted rights 
and interests there. Nanking freely asserts that Japan has virtually assumed 
a protectorate over Manchuria, a statement which is vigorously denied by 
Japan. 

SINO-JAPANESE INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 

The contemporary events in Sino-Japanese relations bearing on Man- 
churia, and which have just been considered in some detail, were not fortui- 
tous occurrences nor yet inspired by simple swashbuckling. The interests 
of China in Manchuria, territory which legally is as much a part of China 
as is the province of Chihli, need but be mentioned to be impressive. Man- 
churia, to be sure, has always had a special relation to Peking even at times 
when the Peking Government sought to tighten the tenuous ties that bound 
the Three Eastern Provinces to the capital. Japan, on the other hand, is 
geographically in closer proximity to Manchuria than is most of China—a 
factor often overlooked. This geographical fact has given Japan certain 
advantages in commercial relations with Manchuria, more especially in 
competition with other powers, but has also brought home to the Japanese 
people the fact that Manchuria is contiguous to territory which is Japanese, 
namely Chosen, south of the Yalu river, which is the boundary. Moreover, 
while the Three Eastern Provinces have on more than one occasion during 
the past five years declared their complete independence of Peking politically, 
Japan has continued to hold territory actually in Manchuria, these being the 
Kwantung Leased Territory in South Manchuria and the zone of the South 
Manchuria Railway. 

Japan’s interests in Manchuria are today a highly intensified form of 
what they were in 1905 at the close of the Russo-Japanese war. Some of 
the sentimental attitudes with which Manchuria was then regarded by the 
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Japanese following that crucial conflict may have subsided with the fading of 
the memories of military exploits and the disillusions produced by coloniza- 
tion fiascos, but for the persons who influence foreign policies in Japan 
Manchuria has gained, rather than declined, in importance, whether the 
criterion of their judgment be strategic or economic. In Manchuria and as 
referring to Japanese interests, the use of the terms “strategic,” “political” 
or “economic” must be understood to be rather more convenient and sug- 
gestive than always accurate or exclusive. Nor is it possible readily to dis- 
tinguish one from the other at times, as when a railway tapping virgin coun- 
try with unquestioned economic wealth furnishes a ready transportation route 
for Japanese traders and at the same time is potentially a means of ready 
ingress for troops and equipment of war. The classification of Japanese 
“interests” in Manchuria must then be understood to be somewhat arbitrary. 


JAPANESE INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 


Japan’s interests differ both in character and degree from those of other 
powers. The frequency with which Japanese statesmen, when referring to 
their country’s stake in Manchuria, recall the sacrifice of their soldiers on the 
Manchurian plains or at Port Arthur, and submit that fact amidst evidence 
to show why Manchuria should be regarded as having a special relation to 
Japan or why Japan has “special interests” in Manchuria, requires that any 
understanding of Japan’s interests in Manchuria must take into account the 
sentiment interest. Manchuria may not have tamashii for the Japanese but 
it does have Charnel Shrine on 203 Metre Hill at Port Arthur. Observe 
with the Japanese, but not as a Japanese (as I have often done in Dairen) the 
scores of occasions through the seasons—when holidays commemorate those 
events of the war with Russia and the entire populace turns out to do homage 
at the Shinto shrines, and the impression left cannot be other than that Japan 
has a deep sentiment interest in Manchuria, particularly in the territory 
acquired from Russia. That the several shafts of the Fushun coal mines, 
like the avenues of Dairen, bear the names of Japanese heroes of the war 
with Russia is meaningful. 


Strategically Manchuria means more to Japan than to any other power 
except to China herself. Much as Korea was regarded as Japan’s “first line 
of defense” before 1905, so is Manchuria—the Kwantung Leased Territory 
in particular—regarded today.!_ Moreover, although the menace of a design- 
ing Russia may not be imminent for Japan today, most Japanese statesmen 
regard it as at least potential. Particularly does Japan watch with some 
anxiety the activities of Soviet Russians in Mongolia whose boundaries, 
through eastern inner Mongolia, merge into Manchuria. The strategic 
value of the Kwantung Leased Territory has been made more evident 
by the facility with which Japanese troops could be dispatched recently 
from their bases in Manchuria. Manchuria has long been regarded as 
Japan’s “big buffer” and for a state that is relatively weak in raw materials 
this is no idle fancy. 


*Mr. Hiroshi Saito, Japanese consul general at New York, expressed this view at: 
the Institute of Politics, Williamstown in August, 1928; see The Boston Transcript, 
August 22, 1928; The Christian Science Monitor, August 22, 1928; The New York Times, 
August 23, 1928. A similar view was expressed by Mr. M. Zumoto, editor of The 
Herald of Asia, at the Institute; see The Boston Transcript, August 10, 1928. See the 
Report of the Conferences, Institute of Politics, 1928, edited by Richard A. Newhall, 
Williamstown, Mass., 1928. 
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Japan’s Economic INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 


Japan’s economic interests in Manchuria are in kind not greatly dissimi- 
lar to those of the United States in Latin America. In degree they differ 
widely for there is no country upon which the United States is economically 
as dependent as is Japan upon Manchuria. Whatever may be the truth of 
the assertion that Japan is “terribly overpopulated”—a subject on which 
opinions of economists differ—Manchuria presents little evidence that that 
pressure of population has been such as to force emigration to foreign lands 
or even to territories within the empire but not yet saturated. For twenty 
years Japan has had an outlet for surplus population in Manchuria but has 
made use of it only to the extent that today there are approximately 200,000 
Japanese in all Manchuria. The assertions of Japanese officials that Japan 
needs in Manchuria an outlet for her surplus population have been denied by 
responsible and well informed Japanese statesmen on the field. “Manchuria 
gives no opportunity for solving the surplus population problem,” writes 
Baron K. Okra, a former member of the Board of Directors of the South 
Manchuria Railway.! Consequently, Japan’s economic interests in Man- 
churia are not to be characterized in terms of an outlet for surplus 
population. Nor is Manchuria a region where Japanese agriculturalists can 
hope to settle and compete with the Chinese in such a way as to have any 
material effect on the food problem in Japan. 


The economic interests of Japan in Manchuria are of a larger mold. The 
Japanese in Manchuria are not petty peddlers in the main, nor garden farm- 
ers. They are financiers, industrialists, commercial men with contacts which 
run through the intricate webwork of Japanese financial and industrial life in 
the homeland. They are in the field as buyers of raw materials, as merchants 
on a large scale as well as small shopkeepers, as carriers of commerce in 
shipping and railway transportation, as producers of minerals and products, 
as well as bankers. Except for the new interests in the Korean tenants on 
rice fields in Manchuria, Japanese nationals contribute practically nothing in 
the field of agricultural produce. 


The relative poverty of Japan in essential raw materials of manufacture 
and of staple foods is generally recognized. Industrialization, which has 
already transformed Japan to such a degree as to make obsolete certain old 
standards of judgment based on a purely agricultural economy, both of pro- 
duction and consumption, has intensified the requirements of Japan for these 
necessaries which have been characterized as “the basis of national power.” 
Japan is not a pauper in all of these; there are, for example, exceptional 
facilities for the development of hydromotive power in Japan. But in 
numerous essential raw materials, mineral, vegetable, and animal, Japan must 
look abroad for satisfaction of her requirements. That Japan looks to Man- 
churia and elsewhere in China for certain of these arises from the natural 
wealth of that region and the impossibility of obtaining them elsewhere. 
There is a growing recognition of the degree to which Manchuria has eco- 
nomically become a “source of life” for Japan, to use the phrase of a Russian 


writer.” 
Of the raw materials which Japan obtains from Manchuria first on the 
list is bean cake, technically a by-product of the soya bean, but actually as 
*The Manchuria Daily News (Dairen, Manchuria), October 18, 1926; also The 


Peking Leader, August 19, 1926. 
*Mr. A. M. Nikolaieff in Current History, February, 1928. 
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produced today the principal product of export to Japan. Particularly since 
the Russo-Japanese war has soya bean cake been used in Japan as a fertilizer 
for the fields of rice paddy, so much so that the export has been diverted 
almost exclusively to Japan when once it went to other parts of China. Bean 
cake, first among the imports which Japan obtains from China, comes almost 
exclusively from Manchuria. Japan buys four-fifths of the total export. Of 
that which proceeds abroad through Dairen, the principal port of Manchuria, 
nine-tenths go to Japan. Of the bean cake shipped from Vladivostok almost 
the whole quantity goes to Japan. Soya beans are consumed in Japan as a 
staple food and as the raw product from which oils and by-products are 
manufactured. Two-thirds of all the beans exported from Dairen and one- 
third of those from Vladivostok go to Japan. Of the bean oil Japan imports 
but a small part; Germany in the recent past, before the erection of tariff 
barriers in Germany, consumed four-fifths of the Manchurian export. The 
Japanese manufacturers of bean oil in Dairen, however, are much concerned 
with the development of that export for sale in the United States as well as 
in Europe to supply the growing demand which the “wonderful soya bean”’ is 
creating for itself. But the United States by tariff barriers has closed the 
American market for Japan. 

Two other essential vegetable materials, one a staple food, both of great 
interest to Japan, are now being produced in small quantities in Manchuria. 
These are cotton and rice. Neither is yet a major export from Manchuria 
but their production is increasing, due in the case of cotton to Japanese en- 
couragement of its growth, and in the case of rice to the fact that many of 
the Korean farmers in Kirin particularly are now growing rice, some of 
them even in the Siberian littoral. Of the raw cotton that is exported from 
Manchuria three-fourths goes to Japan. Of the rice almost all of it goes to 
Chosen or Japan proper. Millet and kaoliang (a kind of sorghum) are 
principal exports from Manchuria to Chosen, where they are staple foods. 
The discovery by the Japanese that rice can be grown profitably in Man- 
churia has created a new and peculiar interest for Japan, one that is both 
economic and sentimental. Something of the importance of Manchurian 
agriculture to Japan can be inferred from the fact that in 1926 the value of 
the bean and bean products exported was over Haikwan Taels 200,000,000. 


That Japan’s mineral resources are insufficient to supply even her present 
industrial requirements is well known, and this in spite of considerable quan- 
tities of coal, copper, and other minerals mined in Japan proper. Japan has 
found in Manchuria what seems to many of the. Japanese a second Ruhr. 
There, within convenient distance of each other are valuable reserves of both 
coal and iron, but particularly the former. The coal reserves of Manchuria 
are unquestionably immense. That the Japanese already control the most 
important coal mines of Manchuria, the Fushun Mines near Mukden, and 
that fifty million tons have already been mined from Fushun alone—nine 
million tons in 1927—points to one of the major reasons why Japan is deeply 
concerned with peace and order in Manchuria. The Fushun coal fields alone 
extend over 16,500 acres with veins varying in thickness from seventy to four 
hundred feet. The Japanese investment in these mines alone is estimated to 
be over one hundred million yen. Of the coal which is not consumed in 
Manchuria, or used for bunker coal at Dairen, much is exported from Dairen 
to Japan. About half of Japan’s total import of coal from China comes from 
Manchuria. 

The South Manchuria Railway Company, which operates the Fushun and 
other coal mines in South Manchuria, is also much interested in producing 
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petroleum from the oil shales especially of Fushun. Huge sums have been 
invested in experimental processes, subsidized by the Government, for extract- 
ing the oil with the hope that here in Manchuria Japan may find a source of 
supply so necessary in wartime for that raw material in which Japan is so 
poor. So far success has been but partial. The consistent attention of the 
Japanese Navy Department to the project, however, and the recent discovery 
of a process for isolating the oil, emphasize the importance to Japan of this 
their “interest” at Fushun. 


The annual pig-iron output of the Japanese-owned Anshan Iron and Steel 
Works has not yet reached 200,000 tons. The ore reserve seems to be large 
but is generally of such a poor quality that profitable production has taxed 
the inventive genius of the Japanese. Moreover, it is poor in manganese 
content. That the Japanese have invested nearly fifty million yen in the 
equipment of the mine and its producing plants points to the fact that here, 
too, is a consequential “interest” of Japan in Manchuria. For the develop- 
ment of these iron mines, as in the case of Fushun coal, the Japanese Diet 
has appropriated funds directly from the Government treasury. Much of the 
pig-iron export has been bought by the Edamitsu Government Steel Works 
in Japan. 

From this rather detailed characterization of the reliance of Japan upon 
Manchuria as a source of raw materials—an analysis the absence of which 
takes rather much for granted—it is apparent that considerable quantities of 
just those products which Japan most sorely requires in her industrial life 
and program come from Manchuria. It does not follow, however, that Man- 
churia is the principal area in China from which Japan obtains all the raw 
materials of manufacture. As a matter of fact, other portions of China, in 
particular central China, from which Japan gets iron and cotton in addition 
to coal, are drawn on even more than Manchuria if the measure be the total 
value of the imports. Likewise with exports to China, for the purchasing 
power of Manchuria has not yet equaled that of either north or central China. 
Manchuria, however, may be relied on for reasonable definite quantities of 
these raw materials here characterized. The market is fairly stable in spite 
of local currency fluctuations and other interruptions to trade. Japanese 
supremacy in the Manchuria field is insured by their control of the South 
Manchuria Railway and subsidiary or branch lines, while their powerful 
financing and purchasing agencies give the Japanese priority in many lines. 
The result is that of the total foreign trade Japan in 1927 took nearly 60% 
of all Manchuria exported through Dairen, and supplied through the same 
port nearly 50% of all Manchuria imported. The intimate commercial rela- 
tion of Japan to Manchuria may further be suggested by the fact that Japan 
in 1927 bought twice as much of Manchurian produce in the foreign trade of 
Dairen as all the rest of China, while Japan supplied to Manchuria about 
20% more of the total imports than the rest of China. ‘ Neither the overland 
trade to China proper nor that of Vladivostok is sufficient to alter the rule. 
It is thus apparent that Japan is more intimately bound up economically with 
the commercial life of Manchuria, as concerned with foreign trade, than is 
China herself. Incidentally, the foreign trade through Dairen of all other 
powers combined does not equal that of China, much less approach that of 
Japan. This is less true of Vladivostok but the trade of Japan is clearly first. 


Turning to investments as a criterion of “interests” it is even more elo- 
quent that the Japanese stake in Manchuria is the largest, in fact larger than 
that of all other foreign powers combined. The totals of Japanese invest- 
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ments in Manchuria are not readily computed because obviously made diffi- 
cult by the elasticity of certain of the figures and the different returns of 
agencies which have compiled their figures independently. Japanese invest- 
ments include bank advances, principally in the form of loans for railway 
construction, investments in railways, real estate, mining, factories, industrial 
plants and properties, the major portion of which is directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the South Manchuria Railway Company, which is interested not 
alone in transportation but mining and manufacturing. There are, however, 
a thousand or more Japanese business firms operating in Manchuria with an 
estimated capital of over 500,000,000 yen.! 


JAPANESE INVESTMENTS IN MANCHURIA 


The total of Japanese investments in Manchuria is variously estimated to 
be from 500,000,000 to 1,335,000,000 gold yen. The former is obviously low 
and more nearly the capital investment exclusive of the bank advances, which 
are estimated to be by far the largest single item of Japanese investments in 
Manchuria. The latter is the figure given by a recent report of the Sino- 
Japanese Business Association. The estimate of the same association for 
1927, accepted by a Chinese writer, places the total of Japanese investments 
in Manchuria at 1,237,000,000 gold yen. Exclusive of the item of China’s 
indebtedness to Japan under the so-called “Nishihara Loans,” estimated to 
be approximately 700,000,000 gold yen with interest, Japanese investments in 
Manchuria today are clearly over 1,300,000,000 gold yen.* From a compari- 
son of this with Japanese investments elsewhere in China, including Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin and Tsingtao, it is evident that Japanese investments in 
Manchuria are larger by a considerable margin than their investments in all 
the rest of China put together. If $150,000,000 be accepted as the total of 
American investments in China (mission and commercial) it would seem that 
Japanese investments in Manchuria are about four times as great as the 
entire American investment in the whole of China. It goes without saying 
that Japanese investments in Manchuria surpass those of all other foreign 
powers and their nationals put together. As an “interest” of Japan in 
Manchuria these investments furnish a major reason why the Japanese 
Government demands “security,” which they assume can only be had by self- 
reliance. 

JAPANESE RAILWAY INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 

No characterization of Japanese economic interests in Manchuria would 
be at all complete which did not at least call attention to the special position 
of Japan with regard to Manchurian railways. The South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company alone owns and operates approximately 700 miles of railways 
in Manchuria. These include the main line from Dairen to Changchun, the 
Antung-Mukden line, and the extensions of the first named to Yingkow 
(Newchwang) and Ryojun (Port Arthur). The South Manchuria Railway 
Company is capitalized at 440,000,000 yen divided in shares of 100 yen each, 
of which one-half are owned by the Japanese Government. Neither the 
Chinese Government nor the Chinese people have participated in the purchase 
of any of the remaining shares although legally permitted so to do. That 


*The Manchuria Daily News, August 30, 1927; The China Year Book, 1928, p. 1046, 
gives the same figures. 

* The China Year Book, 1928, p. 1046; The China Critic (Shanghai), January 7, 1928. 

* Contemporary figures given in: The Manchuria Daily News, May 24, 1927, July 26, 
1927; The Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), August 7, 1927; The Peking Leader, August 24, 
1927; The New York Times, August 28, 1927, the latter quoted by Mr. Nikolaieff in 
Current History, February 1928, p. 673. 
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the South Manchuria Railway is a Japanese government institution, whose 
principal officials are responsible for their appointments to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and whose policies are subject to control from Tokyo, is a fact 
which illustrates the intimate relation of government and business in Japan- 
ese enterprises and interests in Manchuria as elsewhere. 

Japanese capital has financed five feeder lines to the South Manchuria 
Railway with a total mileage of about 500, these the Kirin-Changchun line, 
the Kirin-Tunhua line, the Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun line (with the Paiyin- 
talai extension), the Chengchiatun-Taonan line, and the Taonan-Angangchi 
(near Tsitsihar) line. Of these the first is almost completely under Japanese 
control though nominally a Chinese Government Railway. The Kirin-Tun- 
hua line is considered an extension of the first but under special contract. 
The other lines are all nominally Chinese lines for the construction of which 
Japanese capital has been advanced in the form of loans secured on the lines 
themselves, the extent of Japanese control varying with the different lines, 
but being far less than in the case of the Kirin-Changchun line. The extent 
to which Japanese capital advances have been made to the former Peking 
Government in connection with concessions for railways in Manchuria is not 
known outside of the chancellories concerned. That Japanese loans to the 
former Chinese Government and to the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin are 
large may be inferred from the fact that the so-called “Nishihara Loans” are 
estimated to total about $700,000,000 yen. These loans, following the Peking 
customs conference of 1925, were taken over by the Japanese Government, a 
bill for that purpose having passed the Diet on March 24, 1926. In conse- 
quence the Nishihara Loans have assumed the character of an obligation to 
the Japanese Government for which China is held responsible, although 
technically the Japanese banks remain the creditors. One part of the Nishi- 
hara Loans provided for an advance of 10,000,000 yen to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment (Peking) in consideration of the Japanese right to construct a rail- 
way from Kirin to the Japan Sea. The Kirin-Tunhua line is the first por- 
tion of this project which the Japanese seek to extend to Kainei (Huining) 
near the Chosen border, thus to furnish a new railway route from Chosen 
into Kirin province and toward Harbin. That this contract was subsequently 
taken over by the South Manchuria Railway Company, later repudiated, 
again reaffirmed by the Peking Government, and is now a subject of contro- 
versy, points to the vitality of the railway interests of Japan in Manchuria 
as a determiner of foreign policy.! 


CONTEMPORARY SINO-JAPANESE Ratway IssuEs 


The outstanding Sino-Japanese issues concerned with Manchuria rail- 
ways, aside from the perennial question of the ultimate future of the South 
Manchuria Railway which Nanking regards as unsettled but which Japan 
has no intention of discussing at all, have taken form largely as the result 
of a revival by the Chinese of the post-republican urge to build their own 
railways in Manchuria without Japanese capital. Since 1925 the Chinese 
have undertaken to build three such lines in Manchuria: the Tahushan- 
Tungliao (Paiyintalai) line, the Mukden-Hailungcheng line (projected to 
Kirin), and the Hulan-Hailun line. China’s right to construct the first two 
of these has been contested by Japan in numerous protests both to Mukden 
and to Peking on the ground that both of these are included within the 


*For a study of “Railway Politics in Manchuria” by the writer, see The China 
Weekly Review (Shanghai), April 16 and 23, 1927. Also the writer’s “Economic Bases 
for ier Railways in Manchuria,” The Chinese Economic Journal, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
April, 1927. 
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rights of construction granted to Japan in the so-called “Four Manchuria 
Railways Loan Agreement” of September 28, 1918.1 In January, 1927, 
for example, Consul General Yoshida of Mukden protested against the 
proposed continuation of the Mukden-Hailungcheng line to Kirin on the 
ground that such would constitute a “parallel” line to the South Man- 
churia Railway and as such would interfere with the Japanese monopoly of 
railways in South Manchuria. The right of Chinese to construct these lines 
independent of Japanese capital was contested by Japan in the protracted 
Sino-Japanese negotiations begun during early September, 1927, and con- 
ducted both in Mukden and Peking, latterly between Mr. Yoshizawa, Japan- 
ese minister, and Yang Yu-t’ing, then the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s chief 
of staff. 

During the early months of 1928 relations between Tokyo and Peking 
were strained over differences of view concerning the right of the Mukden- 
Hailungcheng railway to enter into a through traffic arrangement with the 
Peking-Mukden line. A question also arose of the right of the Taonan- 
Angangchi railway to transfer rolling stock to the Mukden-Hailungcheng 
line without the consent of the Japanese who financed the former. Out of 
the maze of detail that cannot be entirely clear without the minutes of the 
in camera conferences in Peking certain facts appear which show that the 
issues arose somewhat as follows: The South Manchuria Railway Company 
had entered into an agreement with the new Chinese Mukden-Hailungcheng 
railway to furnish certain rolling stock on the condition that goods would 
be routed via the former to Dairen. A through traffic agreement was later 
made for this purpose. The Chinese, however, desirous of linking the new 
Chinese line with the Peking-Mukden Railway, a Chinese Government Rail- 
way, sought to make the Mukden-Hailungcheng line independent of Japanese 
influence by transferring rolling stock from the newly built Taonan-Angang- 
chi Railway, the Chinese line financed by Japanese capital. The attempt to 
carry this through caused Minister Yoshizawa to present a protest to Chang- 
Tso-lin’s Government in Peking the latter part of March, 1928. Peking 
demurred and cancelled the through traffic agreement with the South Man- 
churia Railway on the ground that it had never been sanctioned by the Min- 
istry of Communications in Peking. The South Manchuria Railway, in turn, 
countered by refusing to permit a through traffic arrangement between the 
Mukden-Hailungcheng line and the Peking-Mukden line and prevented the 
linking of the two and the routing of goods across the South Manchuria 
Railway right of way in Mukden.? 

These details may serve to illustrate the major réle of railway rivalries 
in the international relations of China and Japan in Manchuria, as well as to 
counsel caution in the matter of passing judgment on issues which are highly 
confused. In general, the Chinese seek to overthrow the Japanese monopoly 
of communications from Kirin to the sea. Consequently they refuse to accept 
the Japanese interpretation of what constitutes a “parallel” line to the South 
Manchuria Railway—a subject on which there has long been controversy in 
Manchuria and with which other powers have been periodically concerned. 
The Japanese, on their part, stand on their asserted treaty rights. They look 
to the future both of the South Manchuria Railway and of their interests 
otherwise in Manchuria, relating the both to what they interpret to be the 
industrial needs of Japan in the near future. Some Japanese in Manchuria 

*The China Year Book, 1928, p. 260; The China Year Book, 1919, p. 217; The 


China Year Book, 1921-22, p. 703. 
*The Manchuria Daily News, April 2, 4, 5, 1928, gives a Japanese account. 
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at least view the situation as does the Japanese editor of the Dairen English 
language daily: “It is as plain as a pikestaff that the Chinese game is to 
make a ‘white elephant’ out of the South Manchuria Railway.” To this 
the Chinese reply “And why not?” 


Japan’s PRESENT ProGRAM IN MANCHURIA 


The present program of Japan in Manchuria, now being forwarded by 
the representations of the South Manchuria Railway authorities and the 
Japanese consul general in Mukden, contemplates in addition to the railway 
objectives just characterized a settlement, directly with Mukden, and if pos- 
sible with the Nanking Government, of a whole group of issues now out- 
standing. In the main they include an implementing of treaty rights nomi- 
nally conceded in the Sino-Japanese treaties and exchanges of notes of 1915, 
and, secondarily, the acquisition of certain new rights claimed to be necessary 
to safeguard Japanese interests in Manchuria. They are essentially the same 
ends as the Japanese Government has sought to achieve in Manchuria for the 
past several years. They were urged upon the Mukden Government by 
Mr. Yoshida following the Japanese Oriental Conference in Tokyo in June 
and July, 1927; they were the ends sought in the much-heralded “positive 
policy” of Premier General Baron Tanaka; they were pressed upon Peking 
by Mr. Yoshizawa in his negotiations with Yang Yi-t’ing during 1927 and 
early 1928. 

Summarily, the present Japanese program in Manchuria comprehends 
(1) the acquisition by Japan of the right to participate in the future financ- 
ing of the Tahushan-Tungliao railway and the Mukden-Hailungcheng-Kirin 
railway; (2) a definite and comprehensive railway agreement to permit Japan 
to complete the Kirin-Kainei railway project to Chosen, now completed as 
far as Tunhua; (3) the sanction both by Mukden and Nanking of the 
opening of a Japanese branch consulate at Maoershan( Linkiang)in Linkiang- 
hsien on the Chinese side of the Yalu river in the Chientao district; (4) the 
removal of restrictions to the right of Japanese nationals—a right conceded 
legally in the agreements of 1915—to lease land outside the present restricted 
areas, and, in fact, impeded even within Mukden, for example; (5) the 
removal of impediments to Japanese trade in the form of exceptional and 
arbitrary taxation; and (6) the stabilization of Manchurian currency 
through some arrangement with Japanese banks, the plan now proposed 
being a Japanese loan to Mukden. All of these ends, in one form or another, 
have long been pursued by Japan and neither the so-called “positive policy” 
of Premier Tanaka nor the present program contains anything new in sub- 
stance. The means of securing them has changed with changing conditions 
in Manchuria and Peking. 


JAPANESE PoLicy IN MANCHURIA 


The broad lines of Japanese policy naturally have taken form from the 
character of their “interests” in Manchuria and are devised to accomplish 
ends which are the motivating forces behind the present concrete program 
just characterized. The Japanese Government have continually asserted that 
they have no intention of interfering in any way with internal politics in 
China or of impeding the success of any political group in the task of unify- 
ing China. Further, they have declared that they have no thought of pre- 
suming to dictate which Chinese group shall govern Manchuria provided that 
there be assurance that Japanese “interests,” economic, political and other- 


"Phe Manchuria Daily News, April 4, 1928. 
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wise, are not in consequence endangered. Baron Shidehara, while foreign 
minister in the Wakatsuki cabinet, speaking before the Japanese Diet on 
January 21, 1926, declared that Japan possesses “essential rights and interests 
both corporeal and incorporeal in Manchuria and Mongolia” the responsibil- 
ity for the protection of which “properly rests upon China.” The Manchu- 
rian policy of the Wakatsuki Government was in truth less aggressive than 
that of the present Tanaka Government as indicated by the contrast with 
recent declarations of Premier Tanaka of the statement of Baron Shidehara 
that the “assumption of that responsibility (to protect Japanese interests in 
Manchuria) by Japan without just cause would be manifestly inconsistent 
with the fundamental conception of the existing international relations, with 
the basic principle of the Washington treaties and with the repeated declara- 
tions of the Japanese Government.”! 

Japan’s present policy with regard to Manchuria, as declared and as fol- 
lowed by the Tanaka Government, has been conspicuously a stronger policy 
than that of the Wakatsuki Government, though not differing materially in 
ends sought. As a principal basis for subsequent declarations of Premier 
Tanaka his statement of policy with regard to Manchuria which was given 
in detail to the Oriental Conference in Tokyo on July 7, 1927, is important.? 
Both the former and the present Manchurian policies of the Japanese 
Government are developed with somewhat the following logic: (1) Japan 
has fought two wars over Manchuria, a fact which has given that ter- 
ritory a “special relation” to Japan; (2) Japan has “special interests” in Man- 
churia which because of their unique character justify a stronger policy both 
with respect to Manchuria as compared to the rest of China, and in compari- 
son with the policies of other powers not similarly situated; (3) Manchu- 
ria’s proximity to Japan makes any disturbance there a menace more espe- 
cially because of her “special interests” there; (4) the economic progress of 
Manchuria in the last few years is the direct result of Japan’s insistence that 
no political disturbance or war be permitted there; (5) and finally, until 
such time as some government in China emerges which has proved its capacity 
to keep the peace in Manchuria as elsewhere, and which, additionally, has 
accepted the responsibility to respect Japan’s treaty rights in Manchuria (as 
interpreted by Japan), no departure from the present policy can be 
contemplated. 

That Japanese policy does not contemplate any extension of her present 
territorial possessions in Manchuria, or an assumption of a protectorate (as 
defined in international law) over the territory has been specifically asserted 
by the Tanaka Government, as well as by other Japanese spokesmen.* Baron 


*The writer does not agree with the statement that “Baron Shidehara’s policy ap- 
parently made no distinction between Manchuria and the rest of China.” Foreign Policy 
Association Information Series, Vol. III, No. 16, October 12, 1927, p. 227. Baron Shide- 
hara drew attention to the “essential rights and interests, both corporeal and incorporeal, 
in the region of Manchuria and Mongolia” (quoted in the report just cited) and left 
the inference that with just cause, as interpreted by Japan, actual interference to protect 
those asserted rights in Manchuria might be contemplated. 

* Reprinted in The Foreign Policy Association Information Series (New York), 
Vol. III, No. 16, p. 239ff; see K. K. Kawakami, writing in Foreign Affairs (New 
York), Vol. VI, No. 3, April, 1928, article entitled “Manchuria: The Crux of Chino- 
Japanese Relations.” For comment on Premier Tanaka’s address to the Diet, January 
21, 1928, see The Japan Chronicle (Kobe), January 26, 1928. 

* Statement of Premier Tanaka, The New York Times, August 14, 1928; statement 
of Mr. Y. Matsuoka, vice president of the South Manchuria Railway, “I wish to em- 
phasize that neither I nor other responsible Japanese desires nor contemplates a Japanese 
protectorate over Manchuria.” The Boston Herald, June 28, 1928 (Communication from 
Harbin from Henry F. Misselwitz). The Trans-Pacific (Tokyo), August 4, 1928. 
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G. Hayashi, Japan’s special envoy to Mukden, characterized the former as 
unthinkable and the latter as a “costly and dangerous policy.”! Baron 
Tanaka, while standing on Japan’s right to preserve the peace in Manchuria, 
has recently intimated that Japan would not necessarily oppose an agreement 
between the Nanking and Mukden Governments provided Japan’s rights and 
“interests” were not in consequence prejudiced.2, What Japan might regard 
as sufficient assurance on this point from the Nationalist Government has not 
been stated clearly. It is evident, however, that the Japanese Government 
have small confidence in the ability of the present political regime in China to 
maintain peace and ordered government in the territory under their present 
nominal control, far less in Manchuria.* The present policy of the Japanese 
Government, of which the “advice” to General Chang Hsueh-liang in Mukden 
to desist from any arrangement by which Manchuria would be brought under 
Nationalist control is a touchstone, and which was prognosticated by the 
Japanese note to Nanking on May 18, 1928 (previously quoted herein), will 
not likely change until the regime in Nanking changes—or changes its policy 
with regard to treaty relations and to Manchuria. It is highly important that 
the position of the Tanaka Government has been strengthened in Japan by 
the action of Nanking in seeking to terminate unilaterally the Sino-Japanese 
treaty of 1896. 


CHINESE INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 


Manchuria, except for very small portions leased by Japan, is Chinese 
territory. As such it might seem to be superfluous to attempt to enlarge upon 
why the Nationalist Government of Nanking regards Chinese “interests” in 
Manchuria as paramount. The element of national sovereignty over a terri- 
tory is in itself an “interest” however weak the political bonds which bind 
that territory to the nominal administrative capital or the sentiment ties that 
attach the territory to the people who reside beyond its borders but under the 
suzerainty of that same sovereign power. But as detailed attention has been 
given here to the “interests” of Japan in Manchuria—made necessary by the 
fact that the “interests” of a foreign country in a given territory are such 
that they require such attention—it would seem to be essential to call atten- 
tion to those of China which are not necessarily evident in the mere statement 
of the fact that Manchuria is as much a part of China legally as is Chihli or 
Kiangsu. 

Manchuria, in addition to being legally an integral part of China and so 
recognized both in the Washington treaties and in the Sino-Japanese treaties 
with respect to that territory, is a region which China can justifiably consider 
to be as much a “first line of defense” as can Japan. Manchuria has been an 
historic route of invasion into China proper, and the Chinese Government of 
Nanking can well regard the Three Eastern Provinces as a “buffer” against 
both Russia and Japan, The facility with which north China, even Peking, 
might be invaded from the north by any power in possession of the railways 


*The New York Times, August 17, 1928. 

* Such a statement was made by Mr. M. Zumoto at the Institute of Politics, 1928, 
and reported in The Boston Transcript, August 10, 1928; official statements to this 
effect are noted in The New York Times, July 28, 1928; August 14, 1928. 

* Aside from the numerous declarations to this effect emanating directly from Tokyo, 
there is the interesting declaration of Baron Y. Fugimura, Japanese representative on 
the assembly of the League of Nations, made to Mr. Paul Scott Mowrer in Geneva: 
“I will say, however, that it is widely feared in Japan that China may not yet have suc- 
ceeded in putting her house in order.” The Evening Star (Washington), September 
8, 1928. 
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already built in Manchuria must be obvious for any one who is familiar with 
the arrangements already devised to alter the coupler heights of rolling stock 
to be used for the purpose. Moreover, the “political interest” of the Nanking 
Government in Manchuria might be measured in the same manner as the 
“political interest” of Japan, that is, by the area and value, economically or 
for purposes of national revenue, of the territory over which Chinese juris- 
diction now extends. 

Nor is the “economic interest” of China in Manchuria minor when com- 
pared with that of Japan. It differs in kind rather than degree, which latter 
is immeasurable. Approximately ninety per cent of the population of Man- 
churia, now approximately 25,000,000, is Chinese. The present movement of 
Chinese immigrants into Manchuria from China proper, principally from 
Shantung province, and which during the last immigration year brought well 
over a million Chinese into the territory, indicates a certain “economic inter- 
est” which is directly associated with China’s population problem. China as a 
whole may not be overpopulated, but there are certain sections which are, 
notably Shantung province. Manchuria is in fact an outlet for the surplus 
population of sections of China proper, as well as a haven of refuge for those 
who are fleeing from the combined evils of famine, extortion and terrorism 
which have for long prevailed in Shantung and elsewhere within the Wall. 

If the “economic interests” of China in Manchuria were to be measured 
by the role of China proper in the export and import trade of the territory, 
China’s interests will appear to be secondary to those of Japan, for Japan 
both sells more to Manchuria and buys more than does China proper. The 
fact that Chinese economy is today in the main an agricultural economy or a 
local economy of production for home consumption, a condition which prevails 
both north and south of the Pass—and a fact often ill-considered by econo- 
mists—precludes for the present either the purchase by China proper of the 
raw materials which Japanese economy requires or the sale of the products 
which are purchased in the Manchurian home market. Manchuria has long 
been regarded, nevertheless, as “the granary of China,” but it has been a 
granary which may be drawn on periodically to satisfy extraordinary demands 
—unless famines be considered ordinary in China proper—or as a granary 
the taxation of which was a principal source of revenue for the Peking 
treasury. Such has been the recent relation of Manchuria to China proper 
and to Peking, with the qualification that China proper, in spite of her agri- 
cultural economy, is now clearly second place after Japan in the foreign 
trade, both import and export of Manchuria. However this may be it is well 
in passing judgment on China’s “economic interests” in Manchuria to reason 
that the “economic interests” of the United States in California are not to be 
measured by the trade of California with the other forty-seven states of 
the union. 

Turning to “investment interests” in Manchuria the difficulty of adequate- 
ly evaluating the Chinese position is equally obvious. China lacks capital. 
Parenthetically, so does Japan, but to a lesser degree. Yet one finds in 
Manchuria, even in the field of large scale production, an investment of 


strictly Chinese capital which is not insignificant, even though neither the 


*For studies of the Chinese migration and colonization movements to Manchuria 
see the writer’s articles: “Manchuria, a New Homeland of the Chinese” in Current 
History, July, 1928; “Chinese Colonization in Manchuria” in The Far Eastern Review 
(Shanghai), June and July, 1928 (with map of the zones of settlement and illustrations) ; 
“Chinese Labor Migration to Manchuria” in The Chinese Economic Journal (Peking), 
July, 1927, being a report to the Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information, 
with statistical tables. 
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Chinese nor others have sought to estimate the total. Obviously, that is 
impossible. The minor part of Chinese “investment interests” in Man- 
churia would be that which is to be found in Chinese industrial enterprises, 
especially in Mukden and Harbin, but also in coal and other mining and 
manufacturing enterprises throughout Manchuria. 


Cuina’s RAILWAY INTERESTS 


The major part aside from the “interests” in real estate, would be that 
which is to be found in China’s ownership of the Peking-Mukden Railway, 
financed by British capital in part, and in the Chinese share in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the latter a line over a thousand miles in length, the cost 
of construction of which is estimated to have been 350,000,000 Russian 
roubles. The task of evaluating the Chinese share in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, originally a joint Russo-Chinese enterprise for which the capital 
was furnished to Russia by French banks, though always a difficult one, 
has been made the more so by the series of Russo-Chinese agreements 
since 1920, and especially in 1924, by which the railway was to have been 
put on a strictly commercial basis and the revenues divided between China 
and Russia. The recent steps by which the Peking Government or Mukden 
successfully prevailed upon the Russian management of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway to turn over to Chinese authorities certain administrative 
functions, the railway’s fleet on the Sungari, and a portion of the annual 
revenues hitherto deposited in Vladivostok, indicate that the Chinese are 
determined to reap the profits of their “interest” in the line. Up until 
recently the average gross earnings of the Chinese Eastern Railway were 
about 30,000,000 dollars annually, in the net profit balance of which China’s 
share is not inconsiderable.! 

China’s railway interests in Manchuria also include her rights in all the 
Chinese Government Railways financed by Japan, such as the Taonan- 
Angangchi line, as well as the purely Chinese railways in which no foreign 
capital has been used, such as the Mukden-Hailungcheng line. Finally, 
whatever may be the attitude taken by Japan with regard to the ultimate 
future of the South Manchuria Railway system which Japan now holds 
under a ninety-nine year lease, the Chinese, including the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, consider that railway system to be a major “interest” of China. 
For them it is not a settled question, however remote may be the time and 
the ability of China to recover the lines. The Chinese Government intend 
to urge recognition of this “interest” in the South Manchuria Railway as 
often as an opportunity presents itself for so doing.” 


Cuina’s ProGRAM IN MANCHURIA 


The present Chinese official program with regard to Manchuria has 
been less the subject of concrete statement than that of the Japanese. 
Officially, the Chinese have two programs, for there are just now two 
Chinese Governments concerned, the Nanking Government and the Mukden 
Government. One cannot expect a statement of policy from General Chang 
Hsueh-liang just now while he is placed in a somewhat embarrassing and 
restricted position by the recent “advice” of Japan. Nor have the Nanking 
Government officially outlined a Manchurian program tantamount to their 


* Article by Dr. C. C. Wang “The Chinese Eastern Railway” in the Annals of the 
ae issued as a Peking Leader Reprint, No. 21; The China Year Book, 
1 p. 319. 

*This point of view was expressed by Dr. C. C. Wu at the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, during August 1928 and reported in The New York Times, August 19, 
1928; The Boston Transcript, August 18, 1928. 
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intentions or better, their hopes. The Peking Government sought to 
obstruct the Japanese program wherever possible and for their own 
purposes, except where there was an obvious benefit to be gained, how- 
ever temporary, by a sacrifice of a principle for a quid pro quo. What 
Nanking will do remains to be seen. Until a more definite arrangement 
results from the negotiations now moribund between Nanking and Muk- 
den the program which the Nationalist Government would desire to follow 
in Manchuria must remain a hope, nothing more. 


Cu1na’s Poticy In MANCHURIA 


Present programs may be the means of applying foreign or national 
policies; they may temporarily differ from the broad lines of policy ulti- 
mately translated into programs. Just as the logic of Japanese policy 
with respect to Manchuria satisfies national aspirations or “interests” so 
with the Chinese policy of the Nanking Government, which might be 
developed much as follows: (1) Manchuria is an integral part of China; (2) 
any abridgement of China’s sovereignty by Japan in Manchuria cannot 
be countenanced; (3) past abridgements of that sovereignty should be 
set aside by whatever means the future may suggest as feasible; (4) 
Manchuria is populated principally by Chinese and the territory has a 
“special relation” to China proper, and finally (5) temporary concessions 
to Japan or other powers in Manchuria which are not for the good of 
China must be regarded in that light, but not in the nature of final 
settlements. 


In conclusion of this characterization of China’s policy with regard to 
Manchuria attention should be drawn again to the fact that the Nanking 
Government, aside from their declaration on May 30, 1928, in the reply 
to Japan’s proposal to keep the peace in Manchuria, have made no con- 
crete statement of either a program or a policy. Only a “minister foreign 
to affairs” could avoid drawing attention to the fact that unless such 
statement were supported by more lethal arguments it would have but 
symbolic effect. Moreover the Nanking Government have been occupied 
since July last with more urgent problems of administration nearer the 
concern of the Kuomintang. That General Chang Hsueh-liang has been 
included on the roster of the Nanking Government’s committees adds noth- 
ing to the status quo with regard to Manchuria. It merely emphasizes 
that the cardinal postulate of Nanking’s policy with regard to Manchuria 
which is obvious is that the Nationalists will pursue a policy devised to 
bring Manchuria within the fold. 


Speaking “unofficially but as an official” at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, during August Dr. Wu Chao-chu of the 
Nationalist Government made several statements which might well be 
regarded as the views held or the policies projected by the Nanking Gov- 
ernment with regard to Manchuria. Dr. Wu, besides admitting that 
Russian influence in Mongolia was today such as seriously to prejudice 
China’s hope that “self-determination” would insure the maintenance of 
Chinese control over that territory, repeatedly characterized Japan’s 
“advice” to General Chang Hsueh-liang as a “flagrant violation of China's 
sovereignty.” ! He asserted that Japan’s action in this instance constituted 
a violation of the Washington Nine Power treaty of 1922 respecting China 


*The New York Times, August 19, 1928. 
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and concluded that “ a protectorate will be established in Manchuria, and 
later annexation.” } 


THE PrRoBLEM IN MANCHURIA 


To resolve the rival “interests” of Japan and China in Manchuria, to 
compromise the rival policies and present programs of these two states, 
particularly so as to satisfy both parties, is at present impossible. But 
this is not to say that all of these “interests” or policies are absolutely 
mutually irreconcilable. Conceivably, for example, the economic develop- 
ment of Manchuria with Japanese capital may not be without economic 
good for China ani ithe Chinese. Nor does the solution of Shantung’s 
problem of population by migration of Chinese to Manchuria necessarily 
operate to injure Japanese “interests” there. 

That the “Manchurian Question” is capable of being adjusted by resort 
to arbitration at The Hague or otherwise, as has been suggested, is con- 
ditional upon the untenable assumptions that Tokyo and Nanking would 
agree so to do, that there may be agreement upon what issues to arbitrate, 
and that the issues are capable of adjustment by any arbitral tribunal or 
commission. The view of Sir Herbert Ames, former representative of 
Canada at the League of Nations, expressed at the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown in 1928 that the “Manchurian Question” should be sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations for settlement was contested by the writer 
on the ground that the hydra-headed problem of Manchuria, which was 
recognized as too formidable in its most controversial phases for the 
Washington Conference, was not capable of solution by the League whose 
ability to deal with other problems of the Pacific and the Far East had 
not yet been supported by sufficient precedents.2 Such solution as is possi- 
ble must be the result of rapprochement between China and Japan made 
possible by mutual concession. For the present this hope is blighted by 
the political program of the Nationalist Government in China and by the 
fact that in Japan the party now in power is less likely to be concessive 
than its recent predecessors. Japan intends to remain in Manchuria while 
the realization of the hope of China to get Japan out depends entirely 
upon the future of internal politics in China. But the purpose of this 
report has been to characterize the Sino-Japanese “interests” and issues in 
Manchuria, not to suggest solutions. 


*The Boston Transcript, August 18, 1928. The Peking Leader, May 20, 1928, in a 
front page editorial, takes a similar view: “Japan intends to take control of the whole 
of Manchuria.” “Japan is preparing to assume an exclusive protectorate over Manchuria 
and Mongolia.” “They have said in unmistakable language: ‘We intend to make Man- 
churia ours.” The China Weekly Review, May 26, 1928, takes the position that Japan 
has already established a protectorate over Manchuria and has violated the Washington 
Conference treaties by so doing. 

* Report of the Conferences, Institute of Politics, Williamstown, 1928, p. 200. 


— 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 
From the Periodical Press of Japan and China 
Japanese Thought 


IDEALISM IN DIPLOMACY 
A New Light on Sino-Japanese Relations 
Editorial in the Osaka Mainichi, English edition, October 28, 1928 


During the past few days it looked as if the Sino-Japanese negotiations 
at Nanking had reached a deadlock on the Tsinan issue. So categorically 
opposed were the contentions of the parties relative to the responsibility 
involved and indemnities to be paid, that they almost threatened the com- 
plete rupture of the agreement so far arrived at. In this extremely dubious 
atmosphere, we nevertheless remained optimistic, trusting to the final vic- 
tory of statesmanly wisdom with which the men in charge are fully en- 
dowed. 

What a good fortune that the obstacles that lay on the way to settle- 
ment of problems were removed and a ray of hope arose for the amicable 
settlement of several difficult questions! Once more we are assured that 
there are not many things in the arena of diplomacy which cannot be 
correctly settled by enlightened statesmanship inspired by the sentiment of 
justice and goodwill. The new achievement is the best evidence that among 
the leaders of China and Japan, the sentiment of mutual confidence has 
come to possess their spirits. There now remains nothing more to be done 
than to attack the questions in a conciliatory spirit, and settle them to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. For the rest, the statesmen may leave 
it entirely for the peoples to take care of. Both the Chinese and the 
Japanese know perfectly well how to get along with each other peacefully, 
ever fostering intimate cooperation for the happiness and prosperity of 
them all. In fact, they have been ever desirous of seeing the speedy 
termination of needless squabbles over trifles, and the prompt resumption 
of more normal and constructive collaboration. 

When, before the rising sun, all the specks of uncertainty and misunder- 
standing have thus been removed from the Far Eastern horizon, there will 
be absolutely no reason whatsoever why Japan should not recognize the 
Government of Nanking. We should, indeed, seek the earliest opportunity 
definitely to recognize the new government as the legitimate authority of 
the Chinese republic. 

Without conceit, we believe that such a step on the part of Japan will 
go a goodly distance to facilitate the speedy solution of many other 
difficult questions which remain unsettled to this day between China and 
several Western Powers. These latter inevitably hesitate to take the initia- 
tive in the affairs of China, due primarily to unfamiliarity born of great 
distance that separates them from China. Whether one will or not, China 
today is a formidable factor in world politics. That is to say, the unsettled 
condition in which the relations between China and many Western nations 
are left, is a serious setback—indeed a menace—to the welfare of the Far 
East, one may even say, of the world. By ourselves taking the happy 
initiative in the new spirit with which new China is to be treated, we shall 
thus be playing a role of no mean importance. 

Indeed, we are not oblivious of the great probiem still to be tackled, 
that of establishing the foundations for the new order of Sino-Japanese 
relationship—we mean the negotiations in regard to the revision of the 
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treaty. Notwithstanding the opinions of pessimists, we are of the belief 
that compared with some of the questions already amicably settled, the 
problem of setting up new principles of relations is almost nothing. While 
the Chinese demonstrate their willingness to appreciate our sincere claims, 
we are more than glad to recognize the new rights of China commensurate 
with the position of dignity which she has now attained. 

What we particularly desire to emphasize at this point is concerning 
the fundamental attitude to be followed in international dealings. Diplo- 
macy has been largely impaired by its subjection to exaggerated utilitarian- 
ism. All must admit that most international activities are motivated by 
considerations of national interest. Admitting this, we nevertheless do not 
hesitate to insist upon the importance of idealism in diplomacy. We cannot 
yield to the thesis that nations may ignore certain principles of humanity 
for the sake of self-interest. Our point is in sum: Japan should not hesitate 
to concede to China all the rights and honor she deserves, without the least 
apprehension of its material consequences. Only in so doing, we are con- 
vinced, can the Sino-Japanese relationship be established on the sound basis 
of sincerity and respect. 


Chinese Thought 


KWANGSI DECREES ECONOMY IN WEDDING SERVICE 
. Editorial in the Canton Gazette, English edition, October 8, 1928 


The Department of Civil Affairs of the Kwangsi Provincial Government 
has promulgated a set of regulations to govern wedding ceremonies and 
observances, economy being the guiding theme. 

It declares that the people have cultivated the bad habit of great 
extravagance when celebrating marriages, and this pernicious habit is prac- 
ticed not by any one particular class, but by all sections of the people, rich 
and poor alike. Extravagance goes to such extremes that frequently people 
have to borrow in order to find the wherewithal with which to stage the 
frills attendant on the ceremonies. This practice of spending on a lavish 
scale has now become a custom, and consequently many of the poor experi- 
ence great difficulty in negotiating marriages, as they are unable to raise 
the necessary funds to provide for the accepted usages. 

Such an expensive habit, although now reverenced as custom, has noth- 
ing to its credit, and is to be strongly condemned and corrected with the 
least possible delay. The Department of Civil Affairs has drawn up three 
regulations for this purpose, and the Bureau of Public Safety has been 
instructed to see that these regulations are enforced. 

The regulations are as follows: 

1. The pecuniary presents given when the betrothal is consummated 
are not to exceed the sum of one hundred dollars. In case the parties to 
the betrothal are in poor circumstances, the presents may be reduced to 
such a level as is convenient to the giver, and in such cases the prospective 
bride’s family are strictly prohibited from considering such presents inade- 
quate, or cancelling the engagement. Due punishment will be meted out 
should the bride’s people infringe this rule and upset the betrothal. 

2. Presents in the nature of edible articles must not exceed the sum of 
fifty dollars in value. 

3. For the entertainment of guests and friends tea parties may be 
given. When circumstances make it necessary to entertain the match- 
makers, or prospective new relatives, banquets may be given, but the ex- 
pense is not to exceed ten dollars for each banquet. 
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CONFERENCE DATA 


Notes on the 1929 Sessions of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Scheduled to Take Place in Kyoto, Japan 


A chart for the indication of topical choice in connection with the 
program of the 1929 Conference is being circulated to all groups of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations during the course of Secretary Loomis’ 
contact tour. The chart was prepared during Mr. Loomis’ stay in London 
and has preceded him to most of his subsequent points of call. Returns 
are already beginning to come in to Central Headquarters and will constitute 
an effective means of checking group desires and opinions on the subject 
of agenda when complete. 

The chart is a comprehensive one, too large for convenient reproduction 
here, and provides opposite the list of suggested subjects a series of nine 
columns in one or another of which a decision may be registered, together 
with general comments. Those column headings are as follows: 
Population and Food 
China 
Manchuria 
Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific 
Industry and Foreign Investments 
Cultural Contacts 
Communications in the Pacific 
The Administration of Pacific Dependencies 
Miscellaneous, including health problems, opium and slave traffic, etc. 
There is space for the remedying of any important omissions 

The suggestive topics carry into considerable detail various aspects of 
nine general headings which have been previously indicated as important 
by one or more groups of the Institute. The individual is thus enabled to 
say not only which subjects appeal as most vital but what particular aspects 
of those subjects loom uppermost for immediate attention and in what 
manner they might best be handled. The several columns in which the 
suggested program material may be evaluated are headed as follows: 

1. This is important for consideration in round tables. 

This is important but not urgent for 1929 Conference. 

Important but demands long term research. 

Data paper only needed for 1929 Conference. 

Inexpedient to discuss at present. 

Best handied by publication of scientific monographs. 

Deal with this as a matter of information in a lecture only. 

Best handled by technical committees of the International Research Com- 


mittee. 

Comments, and miscellaneous, including Health Problems, Opium, Traffic 
in Women and Children, etc. There is space for the addition of any 
omissions. 
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Under date of September 26, 1928, Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secre- 
tary of the Institute, submitted to Dr. James T. Shotwell, Chairman of the 
Institute’s International Research Committee, a report on the status of the 
Institute’s research projects. Copies went also to other members of the 
International Research Committee, the Pacific Council, and to the Secre- 
taries of National Councils. 

This communication reported (1) upon the organization of the Interna- 
tional Committee, giving the personnel which appeared in the October 
number of Pacific Affairs. Copies of letters constituting activities of this 
Committee through correspondence (it has not met together in person) 
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and leading toward its functions at the Kyoto Conference were appended. 
Section (2) reports on finance. Section (3) details the Institute’s research 
projects already well in motion under the auspices of one research agency 
or another, and additional projects to which the Institute is committed. 
In this connection five separate Manchurian studies, Dr. Nasu’s Food and 
Population study, Professor Hinton’s study of Chinese Penetration into 
Malaya, and the Australian symposium on Population Problems have 
already been noted in August-September and October issues of Pacific 
Affairs. 
In addition to the projects already listed in this department as under 
way, the report, among other things, details as follows: 
1. Projects undertaken by the Food Research Institute. 
he two projects on “The Trend of Consumption of Agricultural Products 
in Eastern Asia” and “The Trend of Pacific Agriculture from Subsistence 
Farming to Cash Crop Farming,” for which funds were voted by the Social 
Science Research Council at its previous meeting, were placed under the 
direction of Dr. C. L. Alsberg of the Food Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Dr. Alsberg has been in negotiation with the Chinese National Coun- 
cil and with this office and as a result of these negotiations has approached 
Professor Franklin L. Ho of Nankai University, Tientsin, and Mr. W. Y. Swen 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Nanking, with a 
request for collaboration in these studies. Mr. Swen expects to take up his 
project at Stanford by the beginning of 1929 and Mr. Ho a few months later. 


PACIFIC ITEMS 
PaciFric ScrENcE CoNGRESS 

The fourth session of the Pacific Science Congress convenes in 
Batavia, Java, on May 16, 1929, under the auspices of the Pacific Research 
Committee of the Netherlands Indies. Scientific and research organizations 
in the various countries which have interests in the Pacific are being 
invited by the government of the Netherlands Indies to participate. The 
National Research Council of the American National Academy of Sciences 
is making arrangements for American participation through its committee 
on Pacific Investigation of which Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, director of 
the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, is chairman. 

The first Pacific Science Congress was held in Honolulu in 1920, the 
second in Sydney and Melbourne in 1923, and the third in Tokyo in 1926. 
Previous congresses have demonstrated the value of cooperative study of 
common scientific problems in this area. The coming congress at Batavia 
is scheduled to continue from May 16 to May 25. 

NEw CHINESE TREATIES 

Despatches from Shanghai and Tokyo, dated November 22 and 23, 
state that recent negotiations between the Nationalist government and 
German representatives and between the Nationalist government and Bel- 
gian representatives have eventuated in new treaties which are particularly 


, pleasing to the Chinese people. At the date of writing neither treaty had 


been finally ratified by the Nationalist government council but such ratifi- 
cation was expected to be concluded at once. 

The Sino-Belgian treaty, which Foreign Minister Wang and the Belgian 
minister to China are reported to have signed on November 23, is charac- 
terized as being China’s greatest triumph in the substitution of a treaty 
fair and equal in all respects for the “unfair and unequal” treaty of the 
past which expired earlier in the year. The new treaty is said to recognize 
Chinese tariff autonomy and is relinquishing the privilege of extraterri- 
toriality for Belgian subjects in China. 
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ALIEN INCORPORATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

The long contested right of Japanese in the United States to form com- 
mercial corporations was settled by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on November 19, 1928. That court’s decision made it possible for articles 
of incorporation to be issued under the state of California for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a Japanese hospital in Los Angeles in the name of 
Dr. K. Kashiro and his associates. Application for the issuance of such 
articles was rejected by the secretary of state of California some months 
ago. The Supreme Court of California sustained the contention of the 
Japanese physicians but the case was carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where it has been disposed of as above indicated. The 
erection of the proposed hospital in California and the incorporation of the 
hospital organization is recognized by the supreme legal authority in 
America as being in complete conformity with the laws of the nation. 
This is considered an important decision, since the court maintains that the 
Japanese are free to organize for business and commerce not only in Cali- 
fornia but in any state of the Union. 

CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The University of Hawaii has this year created a chair of Pacific Inter- 
national Relations. This chair is occupied successively by visiting profes- 
sors from other lands. The first occupant was Dr. Rokuro Nakaseko of the 
Imperial University of Kyoto, who lectured during the winter quarter on 
the origin of scientific study and the history of its development in the 
Pacific. He will be succeeded for the spring quarter by Dr. Percival R. 
Cole, Vice-Principal of Teachers’ College, University of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Dr. Cole is a specialist in education and will give a lecture course 
on Comparative Education, contrasting the philosophies and systems of 
education in Australia, the United States and England, in all of which 
countries he has studied and given academic lectures. 

Orcanic Law oF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

On October 5 an historic document was promulgated at Nanking—the 
Organic Law of the National Government of the Republic of China. This 
document is designed to be the basis for the erection of a model govern- 
ment in that land which has, since the fall of the Manchu dynasty, been a 
republic in name but without unity and without a functioning constitution. 
This body of laws governing the organization of the national government 
provides for the creation of five “yuan,” or governing powers. These are 
executive, legislative, judicial, examinative and control. A President and 
from 12 to 16 councillors, from among whom the presidents and vice- 
presidents for the five departments are appointed, constitute the highest 
authorities in the land. It is interesting to note that the President of China 
is not the president of the executive department and that their functions 
are quite separate. Under the executive department are the various minis- 
tries, of foreign relations, finance, etc., etc. The legislative department is 
to be composed of from 49 to 99 members. These are appointed, not 
elected. The state council above referred to, consisting of the President 
and from 12 to 16 councillors, appoints the legislators. The organization 
of the judicial department is to be further determined by law. The exami- 
native department determines the qualifications of all public officers, this 
being a continuation of the old tradition of official preferment by exami- 
nation only. The so-called “control” department is to be the supervisory 
organization of the national government with impeachment and auditing 
powers. All five departments may initiate legislation on all matters within 
their respective competence. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


THE PEOPLING OF AUSTRALIA 

issued for the Institute of Pacific Relations 

Edited by P. D. Phillips and G. L. Wood 

Melbourne University Press, Melbourne 

In association with Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1928. 6s 


Under the above title there has just appeared a volume consisting of 
eleven chapters by as many Australian scholars. ‘These chapters are advance 
data papers for the third conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Probably the volume represents the outstanding interest of Australia in Pacific 
affairs. As the occupants of an underpopulated continent and as people un- 
commonly well aware of the social implications of immigration they have 
made immigration restriction and control a central feature of public policy. 
In the interest of international understanding and goodwill they wish the 
world to understand their situation and their attitude. 

A consideration of chapter titles and of the points of view of the authors 
is evidence as to the advanced state of public interest in Australia and of the 
disposition to approach the subject from many angles. The introductory 
chapter, entitled “The Australian Population Problem,” is contributed by the 
editors, P. D. Phillips, Lecturer on Modern Political Institutions, and G. L. 
Wood, Senior Lecturer in Economics, both of the University of Melbourne. 
The remaining chapters are as follows: 

II. “Australian Population: Its Nature and Growth,” by C. H. Wickens, 
Commonwealth Statistician. 

III. “Australian Immigration Policy,” by A. H. Charteris, Challis Pro- 
fessor of International Law, University of Sydney. 

IV. “Immigration in Relation to Primary and Secondary Industries,” 
by G. L. Wood. 

V. “Some Eugenic Aspects of Australian Population Problems,” by W. 
E. Agar, F. R. S., Professor of Zoology, University of Melbourne. 

VI. “Racial Composition of the Australian People,” by Jens Lyng, Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

VII. “The Urbanization of Australian Population,” by E. J. McPhee, 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

VIII. “Climate Factors Affecting the Distribution and Limits of the 
Population of Australia,” by Henry Barkley, Assistant Director (Research), 
Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau. 

IX. “The White Settlement of Tropical Australia,” by R. W. Cilento, 
M. D., Director, Division of Tropical Hygiene, Commonwealth Department 
of Health, Queensland. : 

X. “The Optimum Size of Population,” by F. C. Benham, Ph. D., Senior 
Lecturer in Economics, University of Sydney. 

XI. “The Economic Control of Immigration,” by J. B. Brigden, Profes- 
sor of Economics, University of Tasmania. 

Each writer is responsible for the views expressed. There is just about 
the degree of agreement and disagreement that one would expect under the 
circumstances. To an outsider it will appear that there is much agreement 
as to fundamentals, while the disagreements relate to minor matters. 

A view of the more significant conclusions are as follows: 

1. Since 1860 76 per cent of the increase of population has been by 
excess of births over deaths and only 24 per cent by immigration. Despite 
the fact that the birthrate is only moderate, Australia ranks high in the rate of 
natural increase by virtue of its low death rates—particularly its low infant 
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mortality. Over a long period the average annual rate of gain by excess of 
births over deaths was 134 per cent. 

2. In 1921 over 84 per cent of the population was Australian born and 
over 12 per cent were born in the British Isles. 

3. The carrying capacity of Australia is much smaller than is suggested 
by its size. This is mainly on account of the amount and distribution of 
rainfall. Great areas are uninhabitable or able to support only a scanty 
population. Dr. Benham estimates ten to fifteen millions as the optimum 
population of Australia. Professor Griffith ‘Taylor is quoted to the effect 
that if Australia were saturated as is Europe today, it could support sixty 
million people. 

4. Despite the efforts to place immigrants on farms, the cities continue 
to grow more rapidly than the country. While the population of Australia 
increased by 22 per cent in the ten years, 1911-21, the number of persons 
engaged in the primary industries was reduced by a fraction of 1 per cent. 
On the other hand, there was a notable increase in the number engaged in 
commercial activities, in manufacture, in transportation and in the professions. 

5. One of the chief problems of immigration arises from the fact that 
Australia wants immigrants to occupy her untilled lands, while most of those 
who want to come are unsuited to this program. As industrial workers they 
lack not only the capital but the aptitude and skill essential to success as 
pioneer farmers. 

6. Queensland has demonstrated that white people of British stock can 
establish themselves successfully in the tropics. In the tropical parts of 
Queensland white men, largely of Queensland birth, perform all sorts of 
agricultural labor. The death rate for both men and women is low. Birth 
rates are normal and infant mortality low. This happy situation has been 
made possible by wise provisions for sanitation and medical treatment. 

7. The people of Australia in general are not wholly united in their 
attitude toward immigration. The main line of cleavage is between employers 
who feel the need for more laborers or, possibly, for more docile laborers, 
and the working people whose purpose is to protect their standard of living 
and their status. 

8. As Australian history goes the policy of immigration restriction and 
control is old. Before 1850 Australia had only a scanty population and it 
was almost exclusively British in origin. During the period of the great gold 
rush, 1851-1862, immigrants from other cultural and racial stocks began to 
come. Quite promptly the various states adopted measures which effectively 
restricted the movement. By the beginning of the present century the policy 
had been stabilized and the administrative procedure was about as it is now. 
At no time have large numbers of non-British people been permitted to make 
Australia their home. Moreover, it is a part of Australian policy to en- 
courage immigration of men who will fit into the Australian economic sys- 
tem,—men who have the appropriate education and skjll or, perhaps, capital. 

This stands out in marked contrast to the practice of the United States, 
which had over fifty million people when it began, in a small way, to regulate 
immigration, and a hundred millions when it began seriously to restrict 
immigration and to select its immigrants. 

While the statements of fact seem to explain Australian policy and atti- 
tudes pretty adequately, the editors emphasize the need for further scientific 
investigation relating especially to the optimum size of population, to Aus- 
tralia’s carrying capacity, to urbanization, and to white settlement in the 
tropics. 

Wholly aside from the practical issues involved, the social scientist and 
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race biologist should welcome the Australian policy as an experiment in 
population control. The United States and the Spanish-American countries 
represent another sort of experiment. The future student may be able to 
draw some interesting conclusions by the comparative method. 

The Australian, more than any other group, is helping to define the prob- 
lems relating to immigration. ‘This is but a part of the larger question of 
population control. With the rapid growth of population characteristic of 
our time, with the increasing ease and cheapness of movement, there is sure 
to be a growing interest in the whole matter. The world will be indebted to 
all the peoples who contribute to a clear understanding of the issues involved. 
The early publication of the volume makes it possible for all members of the 
Institute to read it in advance of the Kyoto Conference and it is well worth 
the time required for its reading. —Romanzo ADAMS 
“LENIN; THIRTY YEARS OF RUSSIA” 

By Veleriu Marcu 
Macmillan, New York. 1928. $5.00 

The personality of Lenin will occupy biographers for many decades yet 
to come. His name, so short a time ago mysterious and sinister (or haloed) 
is already gathering legends about it. For good or ill his mark has been 
left on the world of our day. It is therefore of unusual interest to find 
already a volume in which the biographer endeavors to identify himself with 
Lenin, to see the march of events as he saw it, to show us that active brain 
and iron will responding to the changing circumstances of autocracy and 
revolution. 

His nom-de-guerre of Lenin adopted from an anarchist brother executed 
for the attempted assassination of the Tsar, was made to ring the death- 
knell of all that Tsarism stood for. Here is one of the springs of his emo- 
tional life. The background of Lenin’s childhood is very helpfully sketched. 
It culminated in an intense emotional reaction to the suffering of the peasants 
in a famine that devastated the Volga valley in 1891. From that time for- 
ward, Lenin, deep in his study of statistics and economic interpretations of 
history, kept steadily before him the inevitable march of the peasants to 
industrialization. 

So the biography goes, thinking and feeling with Lenin in his first years 
of revolutionary study rather than activity in St. Petersburg, in his exile in 
Siberia when he had still ampler leisure to think, in the apparently more 
futile period of exile in various European emigré asylums. There is a lesson 
to be learned from a reading of these facts. The comfortable and established 
rulers of Europe took little heed of this cranky fanatic living in obscurity, 
poverty, and quarrelsome loneliness. Again and again he built up coteries of 
followers and saw them fall away from him. With wearisome reiteration he 
fashioned theories and resolutions, but no one would publish his books or 
listen to his ideas. There are few more apparently hopeless and futile situa- 
tions for any visionary to get into. If a remorseless passion for realism had 
not kept him resolutely facing the facts of his impotence, and if his iron will 
had not waited patiently for the hour of opportunity, he might easily have 
taken refuge in a world of unreality that would have ended in the madhouse. 

When the opportunity came in the utter collapse of government in Russia, 
it found even Lenin a little bewildered ; a little hesitant. It is a very human 
figure we are made to see waiting, even vacillating in the days between March 
and November, 1917. The most interesting passages of all, however slight and 
sketchy as they must yet be, are those describing his use of power when at 
last it came into his hands. The forging of new governmental machinery, 
the abrupt changes of policy, his strange combination of ruthless force and 
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constructive energy, reveal a dramatic conflict in a powerful mind driven by 
intense emotional energy. Lenin dreamed his dream; but he talked to the 
peasants. Slowly, painfully and not without agony, he yielded to the facts. 
The dream faded into a more and more distant future as he took up the 
immediate tasks of necessity. When after five years of greater power than 
ever the Tsars had wielded, the mechanism of this obscure exile’s splendid 
brain, so long exercised on futile, meaningless planning, faltered and broke. 
He had achieved what generations of revolutionaries had failed to do and 
few had thought possible. But the dream was as far removed as ever from 
realization—perhaps further. To the end it remained the vision of his 
inspiration. “In the cottages of town and villages in which exhausted men 
sat at unspread tables, on whose hard beds and broad stoves children played 
and wrinkled old women fell asleep, there still throbbed the unending, tired 
murmur of the suffering. To bring contentment into these homes was the 
one great task. He had never forgotten it, and instinctively the great mass 
of the people began to feel this love.” —J. B.C. 


THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA 
By Kenneth Saunders 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. $2.50 


The author of this book has had an unusual background contributing to 
the breadth of view, the depth of feeling, the surety of perception which 
mark the volume. Birth in “The Dark Continent,” that newest of recruits 
to the so-called civilized life; education at Brighton and Cambridge in 
classical knowledge, the oldest of the West’s intellectual forms; professional 
life in Ceylon, coupled with study of the tongue of the eastern scriptures 
and Buddhism itself; many years of activity in India and Burma, absorb- 
ing not only the intellectual but the emotional meaning of the great philo- 
sophic and religious systems into which he delved; and now bringing this 
knowledge home to the West through translations, through studies like “The 
Gospel for Asia,” and through his work as Professor of the History of 
Religion at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Saunders’ theme here is not unique, but his approach and treatment 
are decidedly so. The theme is a comparative study of three great world 
scriptures, each of them springing into being out of the necessity in men’s 
hearts for the emotional and spiritual outlet of personalized religious ex- 
perience, each of them growing into form around the appearance of a saviour 
in time of social upheaval and intellectual despair. These three scriptures 
are the Gita of regenerated Hinduism, inspired by the life and ascension 
of Krishna; the Lotus, Buddhistic writings of the great god-teacher Sakya- 
muni; and the Gospel of Jesus Christ according to St. John. Perhaps the 
most revealing sentences in the book as forecasting the author’s handling 
of his subject are these: 

“Such then are these books, and we may enter into the spirit of their 
architects, at once devout and analytic....... Let us fit ourselves for the 
task of the critic by joining the worshipers at these shrines” (p. 3), and 
“all who are concerned directly or indirectly in the mission work of the 
Christian Church in Asia should know the noblest expressions of Asiatic 
religion” (p. 15). 

I have said the author’s theme is the comparison of these scriptures, and 
yet he himself is profoundly skeptical of the value of the modern study 
known as “comparative religions,” for he says: 

“Great religions are too complex for generalizations to be of much value. 
No two Hindu thinkers agree as to what is essential Hinduism, and the 
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world is divided as to what is central in Christianity ....... To compare 
religions as a whole is then misleading” (p. 19). 

Yet in setting these three gospels side by side he is doing something more 
subtle than comparison. He is allowing the natural essence of each to emerge 
as fragrance emerges from three flowers. The simplicity of such an analogy 
belies the profound thought and study behind the (to adapt the author’s 
phrase) “architecture” of the book, but that thought and study is obvious. 
The volume is scholarly in handling, marked by a sure classical knowledge, 
and it draws subtle likenesses and contrasts where the superficial student 
might see neither. 

Comparisons may on occasion be odious or even dangerous, but in this 
study not so. “In fact, all three books, by making their appeal that of a 
Person to persons, have a message for the whole personality.... These 
books are a challenge to men to find in a Person the finest expression of 
Truth. Their central aim is now becoming clear; it is to reveal the mystery 
of love .... All three books are in fact ‘gospels,’ written to bid men to be 
of good cheer, for the Eternal has spoken, and Divine Grace is enthroned 
at the heart of things” (p. 78). 

In considering the Gita, that outgrowth of the marvellous vitality of 
the old Vishnu cults imbued with all India’s warmth and color and triumph- 
ing over the colder appeal of asceticism, Saunders says: 

“Perhaps its most notable achievement is this, that it sets forth an ideal 
of spiritual life to be attained not by withdrawing from the world, but in 
the midst even of battle. That Krishna succeeds in doing this is one secret 
of the amazing vitality of his cult” (p. 81), and (p. 91): “The Gita is 
India’s crowning attempt in her long search, expressed in the great words: 

From the unreal lead me to the Real, 
From darkness to Light, 
From death to Deathlessness.” 

He quotes the great Japanese religious scholar, Dr. Anesaki, at one point 
in describing the Lotus: 

“The chief aim of the Lotus consists in revealing the true and eternal 
entity of Buddahood in the person of the lord Sakya, who appeared among 
men for their salvation. In other words the main object is to exalt the his- 
toric manifestation of the Buddha, and to identify his person with Cosmic 
Truth (Dharma)” (p. 82), and adds “The practical aim is to lead all to 
Buddhahood.” Later he says: “The Lotus is most revolutionary ; for Sakya- 
muni, whatever else we may say of him, avoided metaphysics, and sought 
to concentrate man’s attention upon ethics and mystical experience” (p. 98). 

In his earlier discussion of the Johannine gospel of Christ, the author 
delves into the classics, tracing much of the characteristic imprint of that 
writing to the influence of Greek philosophic thought—essentially to the 
Heraclitian concept of the Logos and to Anaxagoras’ later development of 
Nous—“Mind, infinite and self-directing, alone, mingled with nothing.” 
Johannine theology identifies the concept of pure spirit or mind, the per- 
sonal Saviour, and the lifegiving God: “In the Prologue indeed these are 
brought together in the sublime words: 

The Logus became flesh, and dwelt in our midst, 

Full of graciousness and reality ; 

Out of his abundance we have all received 

Gift after gift of love” (p. 88). 
Yet “The hero of the Fourth Gospel” is, so Saunders conceives, a clearer 
and more historic figure than that of either Gita or Lotus, because, he be- 
lieves, Jesus made a new life more actual than did any other comparable 
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teacher. “The Evangelist is more poignantly conscious of His personality, 
and its cosmic significance, because he has had a more vivid experience. But 
he is also a Jew, to whom history means much; and they are Indians, to 
whom principles are far more important. They are in love with an ideal, 
he with a person” (p. 99). 

These and numerous other characterizations make the three gospels vivid 
for the reader. 

The careful structure of Dr. Saunders’ book has the merit of leading 
the reader naturally from entrance to inner chamber without confusion, 
without any initial overwhelming sense of the mysteries to be penetrated. 
The known lives of the historic figures who inspired or created these three 
religious masterpieces form our introduction to the subject. Next the author 
considers the soil out of which the gospels grew—their immediate environ- 
ment, their historic background, the spiritual significance of their times. 
Next the actual structures of Gita, Lotus and Fourth Gospel emerge in signi- 
ficant but not bewildering detail. All this prefaces a consideration of the goal, 
ethical heritage and doctrinal teachings of the three books, a process which 
makes for greater conquest of the reader’s attention and imagination than 
this bare outline can suggest. 

The author’s technique throughout leads him to the conviction that of 
all the aspects of the Christian scriptures the Gospel according to John is 
the presentation most understandable and most congenial to the Asiatic 


intellect and emotion. wk CG. 
PICTURE TALES FROM THE JAPANESE 

By Chiyono Sugimoto 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 1928 


“Know the folktales of a country and you know the people” is well exem- 
plified in “Picture Tales from the Japanese,” by Chiyono Sugimoto. This 
album-shaped volume (71%4 by 5% inches) consists of 124 pages. There 
are 18 delightful illustrations in the old Japanese manner by Tekisui Ishii. 

This book gives much basic knowledge of the Japanese people. The tales 
deal not with princes and princesses but with poor and lovable old men and 
women whose goodness is always rewarded, their enemies punished. We 
learn that “in Japan marriage is only an important duty, the ideal of life 
being respect for the aged”; that filial duty is the first duty of Japan; that 
knowledge gained is to be used for one’s fatherland ; that success depends on 
perfection of skill and earnestness of purpose ; that “the house where wisdom 
dwells in the head of the wife is always successful and prosperous.” Kind- 
ness to animals, kindness to one another is taught. Emphasis is placed on 
the beauty of simple things. A humble fisherman gazing at Fujiyama repeats 
the old saying “Food gives the body strength, beauty satisfies the soul and 
life is complete.” 

It is not to be inferred that this is a book of preachment ; far from it. The 
tales are told by the author just as she, when a little girl, heard them from 
her Honorable Grandmother with widow-cut hair. The stories range from an 
amusing animal story to the picturesque tale of Urashima, the Rip Van 
Winkle of Japan. Happy stories end with “Congratulation! Congratula- 
tion !” sad stories with “Sorrowful! Sorrowful!” 

The love of nature which is so much a part of the Japanese is shown in 
the tales. One of the finest things in the book is a description of Fujiyama. 
“There spread, like a gigantic inverted fan, against the bluest sky of all Japan 
the graceful cone of snowy, sacred Fujiyama.” 

This unassuming and refreshing little book will go a long way toward 
making the people of Japan understandable to the children of the Occident, 
and is well worth reading by adults. —B. M. 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1926 
By A. J. Toynbee 
Oxford University Press, London. 1928 

The 1926 volume of the annual survey prepared by Professor Toynbee 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs is notable for the space 
devoted to the Pacific area. Part 1 contains sections on the League of 
Nations and on Inter-Ally Debts. Part II deals with the International Steel 
Cartel and with Southeastern Europe. The first of these sections includes 
an article by Dr. H. Lauchterpacht on “The United States and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice.” Part III is devoted to the Far East and 
occupies rather more than half the text of the book, most of this space being 
given to events in China. 

The introduction to the detailed discussions of Chinese affairs is very 
useful in providing perspective. Professor Toynbee uses his great knowledge 
of ancient and mediaeval history to provide standards of comparison by which 
e the forces that are breaking up the old Chinese Empire. But he is 
quick to recognize the nascent forces that are building a new China. 
phasis on the evolution of public opinion in China, and its influence on 
war-lords is aptly pointed by his exposition of the way in which the Wai- 
chiao Pu at Peking steadily conducted its campaign against unequal treaties 
despite changes of administration. 

The recital of events in China during 1926 is very skilfully divided into 
three “vortices”—the vortex round Peking, the vortex round Canton, and the 
vortex in the Yangtse Basin. By this device Professor Toynbee clarifies what 
at first sight appears to be a very confused story. 

The following sections dealing with the orientation of Japanese foreign 
policy, the administration of mandates in the Pacific, the Philippine Islands 
and the United States, the disturbances in Netherlands India, and Chinese 
immigration into tropical territories in the Pacific area, open up a field of 
international relations which is destined to be increasingly important. The 
thoroughness and clarity of the treatment given to these areas is comparable 
with the standards set in earlier issues of the survey. 

Valuable appendices reproduce important documents, including Baron 
Shidehara’s policy speeches on January 21, 1926, and January 18, 1927. The 
detailed chronology of events and treaties at the end of the book add con- 
siderably to its already established value as a work of reference.—J. B. C. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC or 

THE FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC 

By Sir Frank Fox 

The Bodley Head, Ltd., London. 1928. 8s 6d 


The title of this volume, at first glance, seemed very unfortunate, inferring 
as it does that the Pacific must be mastered. But a sifting of the book leads 
to the conclusion that it is an honest title. 

Sir Frank Fox, an Australian journalist who has given much thought to 
Pacific affairs, gives very frankly his opinions and his fears. As the pub- 
lisher expressed it, “he feels that the lack of mutual confidence and friendly 
cooperation between the British Empire and the United States is critically 
dangerous at the present moment.” This lack of friendly cooperation between 
the British Empire and the United States is, according to Sir Frank Fox, 
largely the fault of the United States, who regards herself as “the Quaker 
in foreign affairs,” when in reality she is “the greatest ‘Imperialist’ power in 
the world today.” He does not object to her being imperialistic but to the 
fact that she is self-deceived. 

Through many chapters devoted to historical events and the unravelling 
of diplomatic skeins, the author hopes to startle the United States from her 
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- sleep-walking, Quakerish actions into a wide-awake and active Imperialism 
whereby she may join hands with Great Britain to keep Japan from gaining 
control of China. For, says the author, if Japan should gain control of 
China it would give her not mere] the opportunity of “ruling China but all 
Asia, and then of dictating to the rest of the world. Considering what Japan 
has done with very scanty natural resources, there is no reasonable limit to 
be set on what she could do with the vast resources of China. And supposing 
her power multiplied, is it likely that she would allow to continue the restric- 
tions on her nationals imposed by the British Dominions and the United 
States?” And this would “put an end to the White Race hegemony in the 
world.” 

Immediately after these frank statements he gives the solution offered by 
the British Empire which “is to safeguard China against foreign domination ; 
to protect any party in China which wishes to restore order and which seems 
likely to win the support of the Chinese people; and to provide equal oppor- 
tunity for all foreign traders in China. That, today, accurately describes the 
British attitude.” 

In conclusion, he states: “If there is anything in what has been written 
here which is taken to suggest that the policy advocated is one of an agree- 
ment between the British Empire and the United States regarding the Pacific 
with the object of ‘bullying’ the rest of the world, or of denying a fair deal 
to the rest of the world, that is due to the clumsiness of the writer and not 
to his intention.” —B. M. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
By Herbert Feis 
Educational Committee 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, Inc. 

6 East 39th Street, New York. September, 1928. 

This little pamphlet is a most useful straightforward summary of the 
activities of the League of Nations in fostering economic reconstruction. 
Its author is Professor of Economics in the University of Cincinnati and 
is widely known as a competent student of the economic issues involved 
in the new international world that is evolving rapidly in our time. In simple 
non-technical language he reviews the work of the League in promoting 
conferences for the discussion of the monetary and financial problems of 
post-war Europe and passes thence to a consideration of financial aid and 
reconstruction in Austria, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Esthonia and Danzig, 
Albania and Portugal. 

Less familiar are the facts which he brings together concerning the more 
difficult and routine fostering of international cooperation in such matters as 
double taxation, import and export prohibitions, customs formalities and 
nomenclature, unfair competition, the treatment of foreign nationals and 
enterprises, bills of exchange and cheques, commercial arbitration, communica- 
tion and transport, unification of economic statistics and similar matters 
of familiar everyday life. ‘ 

The historian of the British commonwealth has laid stress upon the 
fact that the main work of the imperial conferences has lain in just such 
fields. Only after many years of patient even monotonous labour has it been 
possible to reach the point where definitive epoch-making registrations of new 
status are possible. In precisely the same way the international civil service 
of the League is steadily organising the world on a peace basis. Such work 
rarely appears in the headlines but it may well appear to historians in the 
future as of vastly more importance than much of the international news 
which does so appear. Professor Feis has done a useful service in putting 
together this very readable little account of the League’s constructive activi- 
ties and of the relation of the United States thereto. —J. B.C. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN MANDATE FOR NEW GUINEA 
Record of Proceedings of 
Round Table Discussions 

This informal discussion was held on June 15, 1928, at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, at the suggestion of the League of Nations Union in order to interest 
and inform the citizens of Australia upon the problems of New Guinea, which 
is administered by Australia under mandate from the League of Nations. It 
was attended by 31 people “who had shown their interest in the matter by 
being members of societies interested in foreign policy and developments in 
the Pacific.” Each person was to “express his own opinion freely and un- 
officially and on his own responsibility.” 

Sixteen papers were read ; opinions were freely stated. There were many 
points of view. All agreed that the mandate was a heavy moral and financial 
burden upon Australia, but all were “eager to see these problems handled in 
the most enlightened manner.” This is a very honest and open-minded 
approach to a difficult problem. In the main the consideration of the native 
of New Guinea and his problems is very sympathetic. This Record of Pro- 
ceedings, here reviewed in manuscript, is to be published and will be available 
for advance study by those interested in the mandates discussion at the next 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. —B. M. 
THE STIR IN SAMOA, An Independent Review 


By A. B. Chappell, M. A. 
Auekliand, New Zealand. 1928. 1s 


This is an interesting 62-page review of the causes of the dissatisfaction 
in British Samoa by Mr. A. B. Chappell, who is on the editorial staff of 
the New Zealand Herald. He attributes the “stir” to the machinations of 
Mr. O. F. Nelson, a trader, aided by H. E. Holland, leader of the Labour 
Party in New Zealand. Mr. Chappell, who sympathizes with both the Samoans 
and the Administration, writes with fervor and strengthens his argument 
with much data and many quotations. He concludes with the report of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations who “condemn 
the action of Mr. Nelson and those associated with him who seem to have 
been inspired less by a desire for the public welfare than by personal ambi- 
tion and interests.” The fact that Mr. Chappell permits no inference that 
the Administrator or the Administration could have made even the slightest 
mistake might serve to prejudice the disinterested outside reader. The League 
of Nations Commission, however, “is satisfied that the Administrator acted 
with great patience, if not perhaps always with sufficient psychological in- 
sight.” — B.M. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Report of Proceedings 
New Zealand Government Printer, 1928 


This official paper is a report of the conference convened by the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand to consider questions arising out of proposed 
amendments to the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The con- 
ference was attended by representatives of various employers’ associations, 
trade unions, heads of government departments, members of a parliamentary 
committee and five professors of economics. There is a good deal of informa- 
tion scattered through the opening papers of the economists and the discus- 
sions following; but no agreement was reached on major issues. Separate 
reports were made by the employers’ and by the workers’ representatives 
recommending minor amendments of the legislation. A final unanimous 
resolution expressed appreciation of the work of the International Labour 
Office and urged closer cooperation from the New Zealand Government. 

—J.B.C. 
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ASPECTS OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

By Sir Arthur Willert 

GERMANY SINCE THE WAR 

By Dr. Peter P. Reinhold 

DIPLOMATIC EUROPE SINCE THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 
By Count Carlo Sforza 

Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928. $2.00; $2.50; $2.00 


These are uniform publications printed for the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics and cover three of the outstanding subjects considered by that 
Institute. The volume on British Foreign Policy consists of addresses 
made before the 1927 sessions of the Williamstown Institute, by a member 
of the Foreign Office in London. The preface to the volume stresses the 
fact that it is not to be regarded “as an official exposition of British for- 
eign policy.” The author was present at the conference in an individual 
capacity only and free to say what he liked upon such subjects as he might 
choose for discussion. He here deals with the questions of Peace, Secur- 
ity and Trade, Peace Without Security, the Recovery of Europe, the Brit- 
ish Policy in China, Concession and Conciliation in China, and the Russian 
Question. 

Count Sforza’s book contains some 26 pages of documents and source 
material on the special aspects of recent diplomatic history in Europe with 
which he dealt at the Institute of Politics. The author’s preface is dated 
Long Island, April, 1928, and here he emphasizes the fact that he has no 
desire to attempt to paint a general picture of the whole of diplomatic 
Europe during this period, but only to add significant touches which may 
point the more general tendencies. He discusses France and Germany, 
Poland and Germany, the Successor States of Austria-Hungary, the Allied 
Powers and Turkey, the Balkan States (a European microcosm), and the 
Relation of the Roman Catholic Church to European Nationalisms. 

Dr. Peter P. Reinhold was formerly Finance Minister of the German 
Reich. In this series of lectures he discusses the economic, financial and 
political state of Germany since the war, under the special titles: Germany 
at the End of the War, Reparations from the Armistice to the Dawes Plan, 
Financial Policy and Recovery in Present-Day Germany, Prosperity and 
Depression in Germany Since the Stability of the Mark, the Prospects of 
the Dawes Plan, the Problem of Interference and of Germany’s Future. 

—E.G. 


THE CREATIVE EAST 
By J. W. T. Mason 
John Murray, London. 1928. 3s 6d 


This is the 1928 publication of “The Wisdom of the East” series, edited 
by~L. Cranmer-Byng and Dr. S. A. Kapadia. This series is issued, the 
editors state, with “the definite object . . . to bring together West and East 
in a spirit of mutual sympathy, goodwill and understanding,” through the 
philosophy and poetry of the Orient. 

We have here a presentation in the space of 144 small pages of such wide 
subjects as India’s spiritual intuition, utilitarian and aesthetic sacrifices and 
general thought contrasted with Western science; Chinese aestheticism, re- 
ligion, and aesthetic utilitarianism; Japan’s “utilitarian instinct,” “creative 
religious discernment,” and aestheticism. It is necessarily, due to space lim- 
itations, not a thoroughly adequate survey of so broad a field, but the points 
are rather well selected and the whole makes a good introduction for the 
general uninformed reader into the field of Oriental philosophy, though it is 
not a work especially valuable to the scholar. —E.G. 
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THE CONFUCIAN CIVILIZATION 
By Z. K. Zia 
The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai. 1925 


This is a Christian’s evaluation of his own ancient Confucian heritage. 
The author discusses Confucianism as a religion, and analyzes the truest 
contribution of the teachings as belonging in the field of ethics. He gives an 
interesting interpretation of what he calls the greatest one of the Confucian 
principles—that of Jen, which might possibly be translated as a lover of 
humanity. One section of the little book (of only 100 pages, including 
appendices) is devoted to a study of the Confucian theory of moral and 
religious education. At the end of each survey the author appends a list of 
“shortcomings” in the particular field in question. There is a brief discussion 
of Mencius, Confucius’ greatest successor. 

It is a rather odd and noteworthy fact that the summarizing chapter on 
“Present-Day Outlook of China,” following the author’s examination of the 
spirit of China and “the heart of the Chinese tradition,” is based largely upon 
statements made by foreign Christian evangelists rather than on the author’s 
own thinking. In the end he finds China today to consist of a rather tangled 
network of four tendencies, namely, fatalism, materialism, pragmatism and 
idealism. Seeing China suffering spiritually from these complicated ten- 
dencies, as a remedy he proclaims the need of retaining what he has ticketed 
as “good” in Confucianism—namely, the sociological principles. Along with 
this China must accept “the best religion there is under the sun.” This, to 
the mind of the author, is Christianity. Confucian sociology, Christianity, 
and a modern industriai civilization—surely three strange play-fellows ! 

Mr. Zia ends with the statement “Confucianists have accepted the brother- 
hood of man. Will they accept the fatherhood of God?” —E. G.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
By W. Allen Young 

MISSIONARIES AND ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC 

By K. L. P. Martin 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 1922; 1924; 2s; 6s 

While not new, these are two useful sketches for the student of Chris- 
tianity and Mission activities in the Pacific area. 

Both brief books give the British point of view and both deal largely 
with the oceanic area rather than with continental Asia. The part played 
by early missionaries in the history of Britain’s conquest and annexation 
of Australasian territory and islands of the South Seas is the central theme. 
Mr. Young’s book is limited, after a brief general survey, to the territory 
of New Guinea, now under Australian mandate. 

Mr. Martin’s book aspires to explain the political influence exercised 
by British missionaries more especially in the New Zealand area, but also 
with particular reference to Fiji. Both books give interesting accounts of 
early settlement, and both pay rather special attention to native labour 
traffic. 

—E.G. 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for Eng- 
lish language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 

AFTER-THOUGHTS ON THE Pact oF e Some; by Francis P. Miller; the World 
Tomorrow, New York, November, 1 

ALTERED AtritupE TOWARDS Cua, Tun: editorial; the Faben Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, October, 18, .1928.. 

Ancto-Frencu Navat, CoMproMISE, THE; editorial; the Economist, London, October 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST MOVEMENT AND THE SITUATION IN CHINA; by Li Wei-han; the 
Pan-Pacifiic Worker, Sydney, October 15, 1928. 

ARBITRATION ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT; editorial; Information Service, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, October 28, 1928. 

AUSTRALIAN BusH, THE—Some Little-Known Citizens of the Empire; by H. Duncan 
Hall; Headway, a monthly review of the League, of Nations Society, London, 
October, 1928. 

Beaten egy Crisis, THE; editorial; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Octo- 

eS, ; 

“To the student of experiments in industrial conciliation the Commonwealth of 
Australia presents at the moment an ironic spectacle. No country in the world has a 
more elaborate and far-reaching system for the compulsory settlement of industrial 
disputes by arbitration, yet in none have the services vital to the life of the com- 
munity been more frequently interrupted.” 

Bic Business “Recocnizes” Russia; editorial; the Literary Digest, New York, Nov- 
ember 10, 1928. 

BritisH Foreicn Poricy; editorial; the New Statesman, London, October 20, 1928. 

Can Japan Get Atonc WitHovut CHINA? editorial; the China Weekly Review, (Amer- 
ican) Shanghai, October 20, 1928. 

CANADIAN LittLE THEATRES; by Dorothy G. Taylor; the Canadian Forum, Toronto, 
November, 1928. 

Cuina Accorp NEAR ON Most Matters; editorial; the Trans-Pacific, (American), 
Tokyo, October 27, 1928. 

CHINA AND Popu.tar Epucation ; by Chen Chih-en; the China Weekly Review, (Amer- 
ican), Shanghai, October 20, 1928. 

CHINA AND PortucaL; by Dr. H. Tsang; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
September 27, 1928. 

Curna’s CoverED Wacon—Peasant Migration to Manchuria; by Olive Gilbreath; 
Harpers, New York, September, 1928. 

Curna’s Liprary Herirace; by C. B. Kwei; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
November 1, 1928. 

Cuina’s Stone Lipraries; by J. C. Kwei; the China Journal (British), Shanghai, 
October, 1928. 

CHINESE Secret Societies; a free translation fromthe Chinese of a work originally 
written by a Japanese; by James Hutson; the China Journal (British), Shanghai, 
October, 1928. 

CHINESISCHE ARBEITER UND IHRE FREMDEN BrotceserR; by Graf Carlo Sforza; Ostasia- 
tische Rundschau, Hamburg, October 16, 1928. 

Commission THat Has Succeepep 1n Cuina, A; by O. J. Todd, Chief Engineer, 
China International Famine Relief Commission; Pan Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, 
November, 1928. 

CoMMUNISM IN THE ORIENT; by Luis Araquistain; Living Age, Boston, September, 1928 

Conpitions oF WorK AND Lire oF JouRNALISTs, Studies and Reports, Series L (Pro- 
fessional Workers) No. 2; International Labour Office publication, League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1928. 

Critics Pag by H. Wilson Harris; the Contemporary Review, Londen, Octo- 
ber, 1S 

“Freedom in criticism, when the critics are friendly and not destructive, is al- 
together a good sign. The League is no longer so fragile as to need tender handling 
and soft speech. Plain speaking means a sense of realities, and on the whole the 
distinguishing mark of the Assembly of 1928 has been a disposition on the part 
of most delegates to cut short the fine phrases and put their backs into the League’s 
daily work.” 

Dancer LINE IN THE Far East—Railways; by Owen Lattimore; the North American 

Review, New York, October, 1928. 
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Dans Les Prisons pe LU. S. S. R.; by Boris Cedarholm; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, October 1, and 15, 1928. 
Dean INcE on Wars; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, October 18, 1928. 


Dip SowjsETPRESSE UND Dik VorGANE IN CHINA; editorial; Ostasiatische Rundschau, 
Hamburg, October 16, 1928. 

Errecr oF ANTI-War TREATY ON AMERICAN ForEIcn Ponicy; by J. T. Gerould; 
Current History, New York, October, 1928. 

“ENDEAVOUR” IN NEW ZEALAND, THE; an account of Captain Cook’s vessel, the “En- 
deavor” and his early impressions of New Zealand; by S. F. A. Coles; the Nine- 
teenth Century and After, London, October, 1928. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA; editorial; the Economist, London, October 6, 1928. 

“It is sometimes held t::t whatever differences of opinion we may display on 
our own internal political affairs, it is a patriotic duty to stand four square behind 
the Government of the day on international affairs. That doctrine has never been 
defensible in a democratic country.” 

Evurore’s Two Pitiars; by Sisley Huddleston; the New Statesman, London, October 

“Two pillars, it appears, support the European edifice. They are not, as vain 
people might suppose, the League of Nations, the Locarno Pacts, and ornamental 
columns of that kind....... We are assured that the true pillars of the European 
edifice are the French army and the British fleet.” 

Fauiacious Docrrine or “Norpic Supremacy,” THE; editorial; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, September 29, 1928. 

“Furthermore, all scientific efforts to study mental differences between peoples 
of the West and Oriental peoples show there is no biological superiority of the 
white man. It is very evident that Orientals, once they get the scientific spirit 
that dominates the West, will equal the white man in any kind of effort whether 
cultural, commercial or scientific. The white man’s advantage rests merely in the 
fact that he got the start. 

“There is much confusion between race and nationality anyway, and because these 
cultures differ, the assumption of technical culture, especially in Japan, is dissipating 
that fallacy.” 

FAMILISM AND THE Optimum FamiLy; by Quentin Pan; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, October 11, 1928. 

Farm TENANCY IN THE SoutH; by Scott Nearing; Opportunity, Journal of Negro 
Life, New York, November, 1928. 

“Negro farmers are usually tenant farmers. In the comparatively small number 
of instances where they have succeeded in becoming farm owners, thus establish- 
ing membership in the ruling class, they are treated as outcasts and enemies and 
frequently punished for their temerity. The Negro who succeeds courts disaster.” 


FINANCIAL AND Economic PorictEs oF THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT, THE; by T. V. 
Soong; New China, Special edition of the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 

“Of course, nobody, and I least of all, expect all abuses to be wiped out by the 
creation of the Administration Council and the various Commissions, but I think 
anyway we are moving in the right direction.” 

Five Power Constitution, THE; by Liang Yueng-li; the China Weekly Review, 
(American), Shanghai, September 29, 1928. 

Five Power System, THe; by Dr. Wang Chung-hui; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, October 25, 1928. 

“The regulations governing the organization of the National Government con- 
sisting of 48 articles were formally promulgated on the 4th instant. These regula- 
tions were based upon the principles of tiie‘SivesPower Constitution of our late 
leader, and were prepared after careful study by our comrades. I was connected 
with this work from the beginning, and herewith give a brief account of my former 
discussion with our late leader and the way the new regulations were deliberated 
upon and passed.” 

Foreicn Concessions AND SETTLEMENTS; by Vee Esse; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, October 4, 1928. 

Freepom or AssocraTIon, Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations) No. 30; 
International Labour Office publication, League of Nations, Geneva, 1928. 

“The first part traces the history of the trade union movement and trade union 
law; the second part is devoted to the present legal status of associations; the 
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third part deals with the possible forms of action by trade unions in the various 
departments of social and economic life and the limits of such action. The con- 
clusion deals with the position of trade unions in law and in fact.” 

Future oF Cuina’s Foreicn Trave, THE; by Julean Arnold, American Commercial 
Attache; New China, Special edition of the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 

“I believe that we shall witness during the next few decades some tremendous 
changes in China’s economic structure, which will mean a greatly enhanced foreign 
trade, opening the country in an increasingly larger way to the markets of the 
world both from an import and export viewpoint.” 

GENERAL SMuTS WEIGHS THE LEAGUE; by Jan Christiaan Smuts; the New York Times 
Magazine, New York, October 28, 1928. 

General Smuts, who played a part second only to Woodrow Wilson, finds that 
“the brightest hopes for world peace lie in American support of the Geneva asso- 
ciation of nations.” 

Historic Re_ations oF CHINA AND PortucaL; by C. J. Machado; the North China 
Daily News (British), Shanghai, October 3, 1928. 

How Cuina Lost Her Tarirt Autonomy; by Kan Lee; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, October 18, 1928. 

IMPERIAL ENTHRONEMENT AND THE ImpeRIAL Court, THE; by S. Nakano; the Trans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, November 10, 1928. 

ImprREssions oF Soviet Russia; by John Dewey; the New Republic, New York, No- 
vember 14, 1928. 

This is the first of a series of 6 articles by Dr. Dewey telling what he saw and 
learned during the visit to Soviet Russia from which he has just returned. 

INTENSIVE FELLOWSHIP; editorial; the World Tomorrow, New York, November, 1928. 

INTERNATIONAL Winpow-SMAsHING—Role of Our Newspapers in Foreign Affairs; 
by Silas Bent; Harpers, New York, September, 1928. 

Japan AnD CuH1NA; by M. Zumoto; the Young East (Japanese), Tokyo, October, 1928. 

Japan Dams “Dancerous THoucuts”; by Walker G. Matheson; The Nation, New 
York, November 7, 1928 

JAPANESE EMIGRATION; editorial; the Monthly Record of Migration, International 
Labour Office, Geneva, October, 1928. 

Jinxee Roap Bureau, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, Sep- 
tember 27, 1928. 

Discussing the interference by the municipal authorities of the Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement with a Chinese Government Bureau. 

Ketiocc Peace Pact, THt—Canadian view; by Robert A. MacKay; Dalhousie Review, 
Halifax, Canada, October, 1928. 

Korea’s ProcrEss UNDER JAPANESE RuLE, by Roderick O. Metheson; Current History, 
New York, September, 1928. 

KvuoMINTANG AND THE YouNG Propie; by Hu Han-min; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, October 18, 1928. 

La CONFERENCE INTERNATIONALE DE LA Havaneé—1928; editorial article in Migrations 
Section of L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, October 13, 1928 

Lasor Party AND THE NATION, THE; editorial; the New Statesman, London, October 
13, 1928. 

LAW IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY; editorial; the Statesman, London, October 13, 1928. 

Les Statistiques Des Micrations; Source and Document Section of L’Europe Nou- 
velle, Paris, October 13, 1928. 

Links Gop Travition WITH ARCHAEOLOGY, a lecture by Teikichi Kida; the Trans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, October 27, 1928. 

Lunc-Har Ramway, THE; by C. T. Wang : New China, Special edition of the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 

Contains in addition to the well-illustrated article, an interesting editorial on the 
same subject. 

ManatMA GANDHI ON War—An Open Letter to Gandhi and His Reply; editorial; the 
World Tomorrow, New York, November, 1928. 

MancuuriA, A NEw HoMELAND OF THE CHINESE; by C. Walter Young; New China, 
ogg edition of the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 10, 


Mancuuria, The Illusion of the Natives; by Dr. Yano, Professor in one of the 
Imperial Universities; the Diplomatic Review (Japanese), Tokyo, October, 1928. 
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A translation of this article appears in ¢he Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, 
for October 25, 1928. 
MEANING OF CHINESE NATIONALISM, THE; by T. W. Hu; New China, Special edition 
of the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 
Traces nationalism from the time of the Manchu invasion in the early 17th 
century to the present. 
ae TuRNS THE CorNER; editorial; the World Tomorrow, New York, November, 
1928. 
Municipa, Works to Alp UNEMPLOYED; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American) 
Tokyo, October 27, 1928. 
NANKING NEcoTIATIONs, THE; (With Japan) ; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, November 8, 1928. 
— TariFF, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, October 4, 


NatIionauist Poricy Towarps Cu1na’s NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS, THE; by Chen Ping- 
tsang; New China, Special edition of the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 

“China’s national indebtedness is comparatively small, the amount per capita being 
only $5 or $6 as compared with Great Britain’s £168, the United States’ G $160, 
and France’s 68 francs per capita... .. 

“In the administration of its own loan service, then, the Nationalist Government 
has won the full confidence of its creditors. If that is an example of the National- 
ist policy toward its loan obligations, and if the resolutions adopted by the recent 
Economic and Financial Conferences regarding the liquidation of national indebted- 
ness are carried into effect, there is indeed hope for the re-establishment of China’s 
credit and for the opening of a new chapter in Chinese public finance.” 

NEED For Constructive CriticismM, THE; by M. G. Mori; the Young East (Japanese), 
Tokyo, October, 1928. 

~~“ His Batiot, THE; by Clarence Darrow; Opportunity, New York, November, 


New Cuina anpd Its Human WEALTH; by Chang Tuh-yui; New China, Special 
edition of the China Weckly Review (American), Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 
New CHINA AND MissIonariEs; by C. Hughes Fenn; the Missionary Review of the 

World, New York, September, 1928. 

New Curna’s INpustTRIAL Procram; by H. H. Kung, Minister of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor; New China, Special edition of the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 

ee egy GovERNMENT, THE; editorial ; the Times Weekly Edition, London, October 

New Corton Futures Market 1n Cutna; by H. D. Fong; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, September 29, 1928. 

New “Five Power” GovERNMENT EXPLAINED, THE; by Dr. Wang Chung-hui; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 20, 1928. 

OserHor CONFERENCE, THE—On the Industrial Worker and Adult Education, etc.; 
Bulletin XXXVIII, the World Association for Adult Education publication, Lon- 
don, November, 1928, 

OBSERVATIONS ON STRANGE ALASKA; by Leo. P. Bott, Jr.; Nation’s Business, published 
— Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., September, 
1928. 

OpportuNITIES IN Mexico; an address by Herbert S. Bursley, American Consul, Guay- 
mas, Mexico, before the Pacific Foreign Trade Convention, Los Angeles; Pan- 
Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, November, 1928. 

Our AMERICANISED THEATRE; by J. B. W.; the New Statesman, London, November 


, 1928. 

OvtTLook 1n JAPAN, THE; editorial; the Commercial, Manchester, October 25, 1928. 

“For our part we do not feel that Japanese inexperience in finance will hold back 

her industrial development overmuch, and the prospect of peace in China promises 
to put an end to many of Japan’s present difficulties. 

Pact oF Paris, THE, with Historical Commentary; by James ne Shotwell ; International 
C. onciliation (Carnegie Foundation), New York, Gauiee 

Piracy Suppression rn SoutH CuHInA; editorial; the China Weekly Review (Amer- 
ican), Shanghai, October 20, 1928. 

PROBLEM DER MANDSCHUREI, Das; by Dr. Elias Hurwicz; Eurepaische Gesprache, 
Berlin, September, 1928. 
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REACTIONS To THE NavaAt AGREEMENT; editorial; the Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
October 18, 1928. 

Rea Situation tn Russia, THE; by Albert Rhys Williams; the Nation, New York, 
November 14, 1928. 

RECOGNITION OF NATIONALIST CHINA, BY THE Unirep States, with Text of Treaty; by 
Harold Scott Quigley; Current History, New York, September, 1928. 


Revativity 1n TREATIES oF Peace; by N. V. Tcharykow; the Contemporary Review, 
London, August, 1928. 

RELIGION AND THE Stupents of Cuina Topay; by Y. T. Wu; New China, Special 
edition of the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 10, 1928. 

“They have tried to put aside traditional religious beliefs to do their own think- 
ing, with their own culture in the background. Second, they are seeking still 
more earnestly to apply their faith to the challenging problems of China.” 

SAFEGUARDING oF British INpustry, THE; editorial; the Nineteenth Century and After, 
London, October, 1928. 

“If all the peoples of the world were put into the United States of America 
that country would not be so densely populated as are England and Wales. Our 
problem is to find employment for these crowded millions and, with employment, 
contentment and happiness. . . . 

“We import two-thirds of the food necessary to feed it. We have also to 
import huge quantities of raw material—cotton, wool, timber, rubber and I know not 
what. All these things we must have, and they have to be paid for. They can only 
be paid for by services rendered, by the interest on British capital invested abroad, 
and by the export of commodities produced here.” 

Scurirt uNpD SpracHe Sinp Die Scutusset Japans; by Leo Jordan; Ostasiatische 
Rundschau, Hamburg, October 16, 1928. 

SANENEss oF Honckonc, THE; editorial; the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, October 20. 1928. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE Customs Deapiocx, THE; editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, October 13, 1928. 

Srno-GerMan Treaty; by Chungshu Kwei; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
October 18, 1928. 

Sovier Prosiem or INpustTRIAL EXPANSION; by Edgar Stephenson Furniss; Current 
History, New York, September, 1928. 

SPEECH ON THE ANTI-War Treaty; by Aristide Briand; Current History, New York, 
October, 1928. 

STIMSON gia His Hanp; by Randall Gould, Manila; the Nation, New York, October 

, 1928. 

StupENT MovEMENT AND CHINESE Epucation, THE; by Harvey R. Harris; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 29, 1928. 

— — Criticisms ; editorial; the Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, October 
18, 1928. 

THe AUGEAN STABLES—MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION OF ToKyo; Resumé translation of 
article in Chuo Koron by Mr. Baba Tsunego; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, November 8, 1928. 

TraveE TrousB.es IN CANTON; editorial ; the Economist, London, October 13, 1928. 

TrRavDE-MarK TROUBLE IN CHINA; editorial; the Commercial, Manchester, October 25, 
1928. 

Trapinc ConpITions In Russia Topay; by E. F. Wise, Economic Adviser of the Rus- 
sian Cooperative Movement; the Commercial, Manchester, October 25, 1928. 

“Russia is deliberately going short of many types of clothing, of tea, and of 
innumerable small luxuries regarded as necessaries in other countries in order to find 
the capital and exchange to enable her to import machinery necessary to put her own 
industries on a sound basis. 

“.. There is general agreement that the peasant is now living appreciably 
better than before the war.” 

Uncie Sam as SEEN FroM OversEAS; editorial; the Literary Digest, New York, Novem- 
ber 10, 1928. 

VERITABLE Procram oF Peace, A; by Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University ; Federal Council Bulletin, New York, November, 1928. 

WASHINGTON ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, THE; by Leonard Stein; the Nation, London, 
October 13, 1928. 

Wuat Is Hapreninc To Missions? by Kenneth Scott Latourette; Yale Review, New 

Haven, Conn., September, 1928. 


Ne 
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Wuat Is War Guitt? by Thomas Barclay; the North American Review, New York, 
August, 1928. 

Wu Tuere Be Enouce Foon 1n 2000 A. D.? editorial; the New Republic, New York, 
September 19, 1928. 

Witt THE Ketiocc Pacr Stop War?—Yes! and No! by Charles Clayton Morrison 
and Salvador de Madariaga, respectively ; the World’s Youth, Geneva, October, 1928. 

“Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor of the Christian Century, and author of 
the book ‘The Outlawry of War,’ says, with Secretary of State Kellogg: ‘This 
treaty marks the end of war!’ 

“Senor Salvador de Madariaga, King Alfonso Professor of Spanish Literature 
at Oxford, and former Chief of the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations, 
says: “This treaty is not altogether useless!’ ” 

WomMeEN oF JAPAN Topay, THE; by Kikue Ide; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
November 10, 1928. 

rool egg In Soviet Russta; editorial; the Literary Digest, New York, Novem- 

r 10, 5 

YosHizawa Expects Discorp at NANKING; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, October 27, 1928. 

Yours — THE TasK or PEACE; editorial; the World Tomorrow, New York, Novem- 
ber, 1928. 


Pamphlets 


FIRST AMERICAN RANK AND FILE LABOR DELEGATION 
TO SOVIET RUSSIA, Report of 
International Publishers, New York. 1928. 25¢ 


The reactions of a group of American workers during a tour of Soviet 
Russia. Forty-eight pages sum up the observations of this party, in visiting 
the seats of basic industries, in studying the Soviet organization of factories 
and factory life, the innovations in housing, workers’ education, child training, 
trade union management, health regulations, etc., etc. There is a final chapter 
on International Relations with special reference to America. 


ORIENTAL OCCUPATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By Tom Macinnes 
Sun Publishing Company, Limited. 1927. 50¢ 


In this small paper-bound volume of 170 pages, Mr. Tom MaclInnes pleads 
that “British Columbia be saved for the British,” “Canada for the Canadian.” 
He fears that the Orientals may gain economic and racial control of British 
Columbia. He exhorts the British to colonize Canada in order to keep it in 
the hands of the British race. To rid Canada of the Oriental, he suggests: 
“We must either deport them—and that is practically too difficult—or else 
close our ports to them entirely as immigrants, and disqualify and handicap 
those already here whose work takes the bread from the mouth of our own 
people. Thus we might encourage them to go home.” 


THE WORLD MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
International Missionary Council, London. 1928. 1s. 


The London office of International Missionary Council, 2 Eaton Gate, 
S. W. 1, has reprinted in a convenient pamphlet of 96 pages the messages 
and recommendations of the Jerusalem Conference of the Council, with a 
foreword by Dr. John R. Mott. These cover such subjects as religious edu- 
cation, the relation between the younger and older churches, racial relation- 
ships, industrial and rural problems facing the Christian mission in Asia 
and Africa, the Christian mission and war, the protection of missionaries, 
future organization, etc. A list of members attending the Jerusalem Con- 
ference is appended. 


